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BRIDEGROOMS and others should not overlook 
the many low-rate tickets now on sale by the 
Nickel Plate Road to points all through the West. 
The train service is standard for comfort. Inquire 
of local agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
of the beautiful Western tourist resorts at greatly 
reduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Less 
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Everything 

lasts longer. What does o 

style washing do to the clothed? 
Just listen to that grinding and 
crunching when they're rubbed 
on the washboard. How can 
anything stand such rubbing? 
PEARLINE savesthat. Make 
sure that everything is washed 
with Pearline, simply to 699 


Save the wear 
and tear 











Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





B Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
P.. in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
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Educational 


Educational 





THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID NELSON BEACH, President. 
Hogue, renal eerie rich a 
trance Examination Thursday, Se 24,1003, 9 a.m. 


For Catalogue or a a informs on 
eo Prof. C. A. BECKWI Tra! lager, Me. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theologtent Seminary 


pL ear 0) ne, Sons. . mo 
ant o yo er henner at ‘usic, 


an \waseraueee Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1908. 
@, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buil courses of study, | , and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





ILLINOIS, CH10AGO 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. BooTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Besteon. For Girls and Young 


Women. oo ry and general courses. 
tiful situation. if, tennis. ny on River 
les. We refer by rmission —— oward A. 
Bri an. Send for! lustrated ca‘ 


BORGE F. JsweTt A.B. catalogue. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora- 
tories. New gymuasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descript.ve pamphlet, 
with many —— executed full-page illustrations, 
sent pee on reques 

r.G.R.W HITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





i Apri 
improve the moral and social condition of 
romotes tN 
uses seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
yoemy wen the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 
e 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, an 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RoPsEs, Treasurer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball's School 


land Ave... WORCESTER, 

For Girls. MAss. 18th year. Prepares for an 
college. General course. S ial advantages in Music an 

Elocution. Gymnasium. Ont-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motheriess girls. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fice lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








mmer Cottage in pine grove, on arm of Long 
Island Sound; nearly new, eight rooms, completely 
furnished. Rent #30 a month, #75 for season. Apply 
to George H. Elwell, Niantic, Ut. 


Summer Beard. Good accommodations and board 
for the summer months may be secured in a quiet, 
oleasantly situated farm-house For particulars address 
rs. H. F. Gou.d, Bible Hill, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. For informa- 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Rev. J. P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


To Rent, an attractive, furnished suite of five rooms, 
including bath, within five-cent fare of Boston, in the 
beautiful suburb of Allston, for three months or less. 
Frices very reasonable. References required. Address 
G. 8. W., 24, care The ¢ Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Tutor. Large experience, preparatory and college 
et wae receive for summer or year two boys or 
girls at hom Best care and instruction. Large, quiet 
country house, near city and mountains. Best references. 
Address Professor Carrier 6, Northampton, Mass. 


To Rent. New house, s:xteen rooms, all eo 
improvements, Le gg for July and August. Onl 
rivate family w: Stable and garden if desired. 
fy minutes’ ‘walk to B. & M. Station. Electric cars 
© Rye and Hampton Beaches, Portsmouth, ete. Address 
isabe: C. Wingate, Exeter, N. a. 


Educational 
E FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


‘Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San $ 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HARTFORD Ssi5'3 sate 
THEOLOGICAL 


ieten.cemersee SEMINARY 

















MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, —— and technical 
schools. $430. No extras yes rear ar book address 
BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Law gne | 





Massac Ts, B 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY wren er every kina. 
196 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 89 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY trol rcome ana tree 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


students. ta rey Babe aa 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON URIVERSITY onc Sunarea ‘scnoiar. 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Located 


clese to the Ceurts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tevers in tue entrance 


favered in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


tional elintcal ana SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY iixt.sndance. xiective 


in attendance. Elective 


variety. admis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Ziocontica! ana ter 
the deerees ot GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
Fer College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the disfinction of being 
the first literary institution of high grade to 
combine witb the usual intellectual paek 
in Domestic Science. 
nomics are — in ecg tl 

ere equal to 


courses of stud 

Household 
and practice and a girl leaves 
any of the duties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under 

Boston masters, 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. Write for catalogue and 
learn our unique plan for a girl’s education. 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


BRHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a ~ age Ay ; but open 

all denom mations, Endowed. 214 pupils cafellon, 

boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 

life. ayear. Catalogue. 

AUGUSTINE JONES, ‘LL.B. Principal 
voridente hy 

















COVWNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Evspeees for any college for women. moguer 3 ee 
Special courses. usic Parti 
larly attractive home and social life For cirealars 


of full information address 
A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 








and tone 
at ant June re 26. Sone ae 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BoYDEN, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy — “jess.” 


Graduate, elective aud coll , eourens for 
girls. Fine situation and bi dings 8. yr ioen lete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, grt hee =f golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. 
unas audiny. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easth Ramet em. Pinos. An endowed ania for bors. 
62d y September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, F Phys aa ad ge oem es. Gymna- 
sium and athietic ey 4 

JOSEPH H. saw WYER. L D.. Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


BOK pear bepine Sept 1b. 1008, tend ed coll 
ns ow! 
rely, with’ advanced eourees for Mt 
others. Art ers. 





NEW YORK 
NEw YORE, New YORK. 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. o ha and College et mateo 
Riverside Drive, osthana and 86th Sts., New York srcity. 











Mi: HIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

wlars address R. 8. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











OHIO 





On10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN Jak Your basis 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCEHILL KING, President. 


A ve Christian Coll tho: jal 
wits iraries” museums, iabofatorien ‘sia gy tana 
Of Music’ Also courses in Draw ‘and anda 
ve A aoe Course in _ for 

ogg <a, students this 


"Sac EORGE iM Jones, Box E 22, Ober! 
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SCROFULA is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, 
but there is this about it—Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely cures even the worst cases, 





Lirz —The poet’s exclamation: “ O Life, I feel 
‘thee bounding in my veins,” is a joyous one. Per- 
sons that can rarely or never make it, in honesty to 
themselves, are among the mostunfortunate. They 
do not live, but exist ; for to live implies more than 
to be. To live is to be well and strong—to arise 
‘feeling equal to the ordinary duties of the day, and 
‘to retire not overcome by them—to feel life bound- 
‘ing in the veins. A medicine that has made thou- 
sands of people, men and women, well and strong 
+has accomp ished a great work, bestowing the rich- 
est blessings, and that medicine is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, ZThe weak, run-down, or debilitated, from 
-<any cause, should not fail to take it. It builds up 
the whole system, changes existence into life, and 
anakes life more abounding. We are glad to say 
‘these words in its favor to the readers of our 
columns, 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
WEE.—The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
‘train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
cago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday, July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
chair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denver without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
ward in congenial company and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
ds over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River, and wiil traverse the 
wich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
round trip from Chicago and correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug. 31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Colorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
dars address W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE IDEAL VACATION.—It may be enjoyed at 
small cost and in outing costumes in Vermont. 
There are vacations and vacations. There’s the 
kind that costs from $3 to $5 a day without many 
comforts and there’s the Vermont vacation whicb 
anay be enjoyed at modest cost (for from $4 to $10 
@ week) in a region where there is to be found 
more real rest and sensible enjoyment than any- 
where else in this part of the world. This is the 
ideal kind. This summer thousands of delighted 
visitors will be scattered among the green hills 
and along the shores of Vermont’s matchless lakes 
and ponds, and, as has been said with more or less 
‘truth, every dollar spent in good old Vermont will 
add a month to the life of the visitor and a pound of 
good, healthy flesh to his body. “Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills” describes and pictures 
Vermont’s countless attractions. Itisa handsomely 
made book of more than a hundred pages, and is 
sent for a four-cent stamp to any address on applica- 
tion to T. A. Hanley, Central Vermont Ky., 360 
‘Washington St., Boston. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS PORTRAYED AND 
DESCRIBED IN TWO BEAUTIFUL PUBLICATIONS 
®Y Boston & MAINE R. R.—Western Massachu 
setts isa section of New England which has never 
received its just dues in the way of praise and popu- 
darity concerning the many ideal qualities which 
make it a perfect resort during the summer months. 
Noted for its pure air, which is particularly health- 
ful and invigorating by reason of its high altitude 
and its delightful situation close to the beautiful 
Berksbire Hills and the impressive Hoosac Moun- 
tain, it is a perfect haven for the vacationist who 
seeks health and rest. The natural beauties of this 
portion of Massachusetts are numerous, and it was 
there that Hawthorne and Beecher derived inspi- 
ration for some of their best writings. The Boston 
& Maine Railroad Passenger department at Boston 
publishes an interesting booklet of fifty-five pages 
which gives a detailed and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of this region, also a magnificent portfolio of 
views containing thirty-three perfect photographic 
views of the most beautiful scenes along the Fitch- 
burg Division. The title of the descriptive book is 
* Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley” and of the 
portfolio, “The Charles River to the Hudson.” 
These views comprise also some pictures of that 
famed historical and scenic country, eastern New 
York. The title is printed on the outside of the 
cover in gilt embossed letters, giving a beautiful 
and artistic finish to the book. This book will be 
mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps and the 
descriptive book upon receipt of two cents in stamps, 
or eight cents for both. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Miss10Nn8, Room 704, 
tional House. Moss Sarah Louise ° ;M 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MissiOnNARY SOCIETY 

in Massachusetts (and 


is represented use 
only) bef ~_ sgcgecusaases ME e-» Hey. Joshua S8o- 
Vv. 


ouarY. ‘ouse. 
me Wesccenpe Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 
Nekiakern HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas 


tional 
urer; M L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


pimuaiosy BOARD OF COMMISSIONBRS FOR Foustay 
piggin, Treasurer’ 


; Charl 
Agent.” Office in New York, Fourth A 


sna twen Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
Cone@REGATIONsL OmUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
te tn bull churches and parso Charles 
D., Secretary ; Rev. £. H. Cobb, bb, D. D. 
ritus; Charles Hope, Treasurer, 1 
est St., New York, N. ¥. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 


Washin bt Obicago, Tile: j Rev. G. A. Hood, Oop 
’ H. H. Wikot, 


House. 
XM ©. A. “Building, San Frataleon Cal., Field Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL app, Pome, 
i "0a Beane Sears SGullding Apply f ly f LA 
w ‘or oO 
E. B. Palmer, 60d Congregational H -~ 


ere crarreamenas omnes Bae “aa 
ol e 
Chi 


ent ne sup) 
urches and end 7 Schools in eon and fia 
Henry E. Pres. ; C. E. ey ~ a 
rilnt se — 101 Tonawanda 8, 
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THE WOMAN’S SRAMAN’S FRIEND Soctuty of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 ouse, Boston. Annual mem - 
bership 30°; ‘e membershi, .00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash 8t., Cam Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville ‘ , ’ 
Lake Yew at Secretary Edward 8. 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss L. 

Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD = PASTORAL 8uP- 
PLY, established Massachuse' in ae > 
en, offers its services to omy: a 


z ulpit Fs lies in Ley oy and in er ver ptaten. 
ag ty House, Boston, Rev. Charlies 
ice, 

ena yar EDUCATION SOCIETY tnciadis ¢ 
former New W ucation Commission}. 
for students for Twenty-seven Congrats. 
tional Coll and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Ch and New Mexico. 
ward 8. Tead, Co , 8 F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 House, B 


ten; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCLATION Fourth 
Twenty-second New York. Missio: 


ouse ; Chicago offi 
may be sent to either “ot 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
d, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 


cori estates and 

be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Wi nD 
retary ; lo 


ciate Secretary ; D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, itu i Secatlates” 
THE NATIONALCOUNCIL py tty? by wy A Funp 
under the management of the f the National 
yancil). Aids and “disabled ministers ly mission- 
aries and their ee Chairme 


D. D., Lae Bt York; wotesy, 
aol Veoen Fourth Ave. "and 334 Bt., New 
r, Rev. uel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers, 
held Ave, Hartford. Ct. 
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lard Scott, D. D., "President; ‘Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
and Treasurer. 
The Misstonary Department, which is in charge of the 


Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 

nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 

ture to new and needy phoes peotemeey or at semanas 
administrati f this d 


cost. The 

are wholly defrayed b ; appro jons from the Bast, 

ness Department. Ajl contributions from churches, 

Sunday schools and individuals go een ae eee 

7 wee, W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field tary and 
F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


this 4 nent 
¥ yyy ® <> the Business 


3 Department 
Manager, a2 ‘and known in the trade as A= A 
blishes The Congr. alist — Chess nm Wor 
P Seri Helps y 
reading, 


nD! y 
ent. to which, however, 
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abroad. Em 
00) 
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A FaRMER’s PARADISE Is the Pacific coast, and 
now is the time to take up some of the finest farm- 
ing and fruit-raising land in the world. The Nickel 
Plate Road is selling from Buffalo, N. Y., at $42.50 
to Pacific coast points, Finest train service, includ- 
ing tourist sleepers. Inquire of local agents or L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 268 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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Our lavestors 
Do Not Speculate 


HE element of chance is as foreign to 
our business as it can be to any human 

enterprise. 

$300,000 worth of suburban built-up real 
estate stands as absolute security for 
$100,000 worth of bonds that we now 
offer in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000, and 6 per cent. must be paid on 
those before any part of our income can 
be applied to other uses. 

These bonds also participate in profits 
at maturity, Write us. 








Assets, 900,000, Capital Stock, 8125,000. 
Surplus, $210,000, 





COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 
ESTATE CO., 1131 Broadway, New York 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ee per “cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of $200 
and 8500, posse ssing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt paymenc of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful invest rs, can be purchased of 


R. F. CUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Compaiy. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 

















The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exeo- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances, 


Manage . Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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The odor left by 





of Ivory Soap is 








toilet soap is not agreeable to people 
of refined tastes. The simple purity: 


able to any perfume. 
leaves only a comfortable feeling of 
perfect cleanliness. 


IT FLOATS. 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
ga Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 














ANTED—A man naving | mepapcaenn or busi- 
ness experience. Call o 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 129 baron 8t., Boston. 








EXCHANGEABLE S. $. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it cests 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 





seston Che Pilgrim Press cucaw 


DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS or SONG 


By IRA D. SANKEY ane HUBERT P. MAIN. 
Ror, J.B. HENSEL, Shenandoah, Pa.—‘‘/¢ gives universal 
satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich in words, 
sweet in melodies, are well adapted for all seasons 
and occasions. IJ should not if it became 
Tuc 8 eorau s Hvan Boons.* 
Mandsemely Cloth bound, 30¢. by mail; $26 per 100. 
Copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW 4 HAIN CO., New York and Chieage. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Churches should —_ the ** Self- 

Collecting ”’ Tray of the Thomas 
System. Simplest oo) best. Out- 
fitssent on trial. Address THOMAS 
COMMUNION SERVICE Co., Box 
332, Lima, Ohio. 








TouRIsT Resorts in the West are most easily 
and comfortably reached via Nickel Plate Road; 
beautiful trains, complete tourist car service. 
Special low-rate tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, 
El Paso and other points in Colorado, Minnesota, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, ete. Inquire of local agents 
or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


Chureh work is sure to 
suffer and church re- 
sources to be diminished 
because of the forest fires in the East, 
the floods in the Middle West and the 
cyclones in the South. There is, as yet, 
no long list of houses of worship de- 
stroyed, but our correspondents in vari- 
ous sections of New England tell us of 
the enlistment of many able-bodied peo- 
ple in various communities in efforts to 
avert catastrophe or to repair the damage 
caused thereby. Moreover, it is the one 
absorbing topic to the temporary subordi- 
nation of everything else, and it must 
have been hard last Sunday to direct at- 
tention, under existing circumstances, to 
purely spiritual themes. The strain is 
having its effect, also, in the physical 
well-being of a great many persons. 
Teachers in the public schools are noting 
the ill effects on their pupils. In the 
Western states, particularly Kansas, the 
greater degree of actual suffering and 
destitution makes imperative demands 
upon relief agencies. A letter just at 
hand from Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 
D. D., of Topeka, says that that city is 
taking care of 10,000 people, housing 
them temporarily in public halls and 
churches, and doing its best to supply 
their immediate necessities. Inthe rural 
districts the losses will bear heavily upon 
the farming classes, who are naturally the 
main supporters of thechurches, It will 
require large sums of money to re-estab- 
lish the religious and educational work 
of the large cities and the smaller com- 
munities, and Dr. Sheldon is asking for 
contributions from friends outside the 
state to be sent to him and to be distrib- 
uted in behalf of the needy in the city of 
Topeka and elsewhere in the state. 


The Disasters and 
the Churches 


a unatui A fine marble bust of Prof. 

ner Edwards A. Park adorns 
eimplerege our Congregational Library. 
The pen portrait of him drawn by Dr. 
Gordon which appears in our columns 
this week is of its kind no less likely to 
preserve for posterity the features of 
this great leader of Congregationalism. 
In his prime he was in important respects 
its foremost man. Perhaps no greater 
reward is given to a Christian teacher 
than to perpetuate his influence in the 
progress of the church when that progress 
seemed to him to be retreat. Professor 
Park formulated and in a sense created a 
system of theology which belongs in the 
past. When Christian belief moved be- 
yond that system he remained with it. 
But impulses which he had given bore 
Christian thinkers to do what he had 
done boldly and nobly in his earlier 
years—to interpret the teaching of Jesus 


Christ to theirown time. This he taught 
and inspired men to do. That work in- 
sures to him a permanent place in our 
hall of fame. After all else is done that 
is the work which endures. 


This month the celebration 
of the bi-centennial of John 
Wesley’s birth will culmi- 
nate in a series of meetings which will en- 
circle the world. He was born June 28, 
1703. Boston, like other great cities, is 
to honor the founder of Methodism by a 
public service in which representatives 
of several denominations will share. For 
John Wesley is one of the great heroes 
of Christendom, and one of the features 
of the Christianity of the twentieth cen- 
tury is to be the readiness of all its 
branches to glory in the men who are 
their common heritage. We wish that 


The Wesley 
Celebrations 


only just begun and that he intended to 
preach from the same text on all the Sun- 
days that he is to appear before the stu- 
dent body. What a significant indication 
this is of the present disposition of many 
of our leading preachers to keep close to 
the heart of the gospel while voicing it in 
terms that appeal to the mind and heart. 
of the twentieth century man. On that 
same Sunday Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
preached in Studebaker Theater from the 
text, “‘A good soldier of Jesus Christ,” 
and told a friend privately afterward that 
he could not hold his hearers three weeks 
in that down-town center unless he gave 
them the gospel. We makea tremendous 
mistake if we think that any amount of 
Higher Criticism or of theological recon- 
struction is to dethrone the gospel from 
its supreme place in the forefront of the 
preacher’s message. 


Congregationalists might study Wesley’s — 


life and work and note the distinctive 
qualities of the Methodism he planted. 
We hope that John Wesley will be the 
theme in thousands of Congregational 
pulpits and prayer meetings this month. 
His experience and doctrine of conver- 
sion of men being made new through 
faith in Christ and living in him, and his 
mission to raise up converted men to wit- 
ness to the truth by which he had been 
saved, furnish the example and the themes 
most needed among us now. His expres- 
sive, earnest, refined face which appeared 
on the cover of The Congregationalist last 
week, for which we are indebted to the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, may 
well be before the minister to inspire 
him as he prepares his sermon. And 
when we remember the vast amount of 
work accomplished by John Wesley, who 
sometimes preached as many as 800 ser- 
mons in a single year, we do not recall 
any sentence of his voluminous literary 
productions more suggestive of the secret 
of the achievement of this man of faith 
than his saying a few months before his 
death in 1791, “I do not remember to 
have felt lowness of spirits for a quarter 
of an hour since I was born.” 


One of the straightest gos- 
Mody omga Still bel sermons ever preached 

in the University of Chi- 
cago—so President Harper says—was that 
with which a fortnight ago Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford of New York initiated his term 
of service as college pastor. He took for 
his text, ‘‘For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” And when 
the normal time for his discourse had 
expired he told his hearers that he had 


The Prudential Committee 
of the American Board dis- 
cusses questions at each 
weekly meeting which ought to be of 
great interest to all members of our 
churches. If they could be heard by the 
Board’s supporters as they are stated 
at the rooms of the Board they would 
awaken such interest. In the current 
Missionary Herald, Prof. E. C. Moore, 
a member of the committee, has pre- 
sented a transcript of one of these dis- 
cussions. It shows, for example, that the 
force of the Shansi Mission was prac- 
tically annihilated by the Boxer outbreak 
through the murder of five ordained men, 
a physician and two women missionaries. 
Yet after nearly three years the Shansi 
Mission has not been reopened and the 
native Christians there who suffered so 
much are virtually abandoned. In the 
wide field men of inestimable worth to 
missions because of their experience are 
being cruelly overworked in their old age. 
Men in the prime of life are being bur- 
dened to such an extent that they are 
almost certain to break down. The na- 
tive agency is being reduced, although 
this policy is fatal, since the hope of 
permanent success is in establishing self- 
supporting churches with a native minis- 
try. In 1893 the Board had.183 ordained 
missionaries, and in 1902 it had 168. But 
with the entire missionary force about 
the same numerically, the number of com- 
municants in the churches has increased 
from 41 522 to 55,645 and the number of 
adherents from 137,831 to 177,676. The 
one reason why the mission force is not 
enlarged is the lack of money. It is said 
that men give readily when they can see 
a definite object which requires their 
aid. Noone can read Professor Moore’s 
résumé of the committee’s discussion 


Problems for 
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without seeing a definite object demand- 
ing immediate help; and every Congre- 
gationalist who acknowledges personal 


responsibility for carrying out the com-. 


mission of Christ to preach his gospel to 
the world ought to read it. 


If one wants to realize the 
moron Geed troublous and perilous con- 

ditions in the midst of which 
our missionaries in Turkey are living to- 
day, he should read the story in another 
column, of the night in Salonica when 
the recent Bulgarian outbreak occurred. 
Mr. Haskell, the writer, passes over in a 
singularly delicate way the great per- 
sonal sorrow which that outbreak against 
Turkish rule entailed upon him in the 
death of his wife. But we find in the 
New York Tribune a letter from its cor- 
respondent on the ground which does 
ample justice to the heroism of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haskell during that night of awful 
anxiety. A child had just been born to 
them and Mrs. Haskell had not rallied 
sufficiently to endure the terrible strain, 
though she kept her courage up and did 
all she could to reassure the members of 
her household while they were waiting 
for dawn. This Tribune correspondent, 
at the request of Mr. Haskell, acted asa 
pall bearer, as did the American consul. 
As the little funeral train made its way 
to the English cemetery just outside the 
old town wall there were many indica- 
tions of respect from lookers on, especi- 
ally from Bulgarian women to whom Mrs. 
Haskell had endeared herself. She was 
only thirty-five years old, but her com- 
paratively brief service on foreign soil 
adds new luster to the calling of the for- 
eign missionary. One of the touching 
circumstances of the funeral service was 
the baptizing of her baby girl, who will 
bear her name. Who knows but in due 
time she may go back to take up the 
work which her mother began in behalf 
of the very people who seem to have been 
partially responsible for the mother’s 
death ? 


Mr. Leupp, the veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, -writing on the 
Smoot case and the protest of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly against his being 
seated, although naturally hostile to Mor- 
monism cannot see much legal status for 
the protest. He says that “if the good 
people who are agitating against allowing 
Smoot to sit in the Senate wish a real trou- 
ble to worry over, they could find one in 
the possibility that polygamy may one day 
flourish again in Utah under the protect- 
ive eye of the state law. The particular 
menace of evil against which they are 
struggling is not to be dispelled by the 
exclusion of one man here and there for 
an Official position, but only by a better 
quality of immigration and a more ac- 
tive propaganda of civilization within the 
boundaries of Utah itself.” That is to 
say, emigration to Utah of Gentiles with 
convictions in harmony with Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of chastity, and organized 
missionary and educational propaganda, 
such as our own Home Missionary Society 
and Education Society are doing in Utah 
—these are the real solvents of the Mor- 
mon problem. No reliance can be placed 
on pledges given before the state was ad- 
mitted. They will be broken if it is 


Mormonism 
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thought politic; and the nation will be 
impotent to inflict punishment. No re- 
liance can be placed on political leaders. 
They have their personal or party ends 
to gain. Immigrants with high ideals of 
chastity, rationally.minded and not mys- 
tical-sensualists, and led by school teach- 
ers and preachers—these will save Utah 
and the adjoining states which are being 
infected with the virus of Mormonism, 
“that ape of Papacy, grotesquely assert- 
ing the same exclusiveness and lordship 
in the earth, adding a still more grotesque 
attachment of phallic worship, the re- 
sult of sexual hyperesthesia, insolently 
masked as the last oracle of God”—as 
Dr. Lockhart of Manchester so pun. 
gently described it last week at the 
meeting of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety in Providence. 


Returning from an absorbing 
erode is and interesting campaign on 

the Australasian universities, 
Mr. John R. Mott, leader of the Chris- 
tian movement among students the world 
over, reached San Francisco May 25. 
Never have his days and evenings been 
more fully occupied with great public 
assemblages and smaller private confer- 
ences, and the results at such educational 
centers as Melbourne, Sydney, Dunedin 
and Christ church were hardly less strik- 
ing than the remarkable outcome of his 
work in India and Japan a year ago. 
Probably one-half of the student enroll- 
ment of Australia. and New Zealand 
heard one or more of his messages. The 
opening meeting at each center was pre- 
sided over either by some prominent na- 
tional or university official. The gov- 
ernor of South Australia and the lord 
mayor of Melbourne gave him public 
receptions. His itinerary had been care- 
fully arranged by the traveling secretary 
on the ground, and in many places he 
found the soil prepared for the seed which 
he dropped. Not only have many Chris- 
tian students been quickened, but a num- 
ber heretofore indifferent have entered 
upon the Christian life. This outcome of 
his visit is all the more a matter of re- 
joicing because the universities of Aus- 
tralia were practically untouched by the 
great religious awakening of recent 
months under the direction of American 
evangelists. Mr. Mott will now plunge 
into a series of student conferences in 
this country. His round includes Lake 
Geneva, Lake Erie, Northfield and Silver 
Bay. 


When Mr. Mott first visited 
Australia seven years ago, 
he found only five religious 
associations of students. Now forty-five 
efficient organizations with 1,370 members 
bind all the leading institutions together 
in a strong fellowship, while representa- 
tive men as respects literary and athletic 
interests lead the Christian activities. 
There has been a corresponding develop- 
ment of interest in student Bible classes. 
The missionary movement too has taken 
great strides forward. For the forty 
years preceeding 1896, out of 3,000 gradu- 
ates of the universities of Australia and 
New Zealand, less than a dozen had be- 
come missionaries. But during these 
last seven years twenty-two students 
have gone to mission fields and scores of 
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others have volunteered. Comprehensive 
plans are being elaborated for still further 
advance. Oneof Mr. Mott’s most notable 
achievements was the launching of a for- 
ward missionary movement through two 
special conferences, one in Australia and 
one in New Zealand, at which 664 dele- 
gates were present, many of them having 
to travel long distances. Distinguished 
church leaders participated and Mr. Mott 
gave six addresses besides doing much 
committee work. He regards Australia 
as one of the most favorably situated lands 
in Christendom for exerting missionary 
influence, particularly over the Pacific 
islands, China and India. These two 
great conferences will not only be imme- 
diately fruitful in securing workers for 
waiting fields, but will give the mission- 
ary movement a greater dignity than it 
ever had before in the eyes of college 
men in Australasia. 


ss . The Home Missionary 
President Roosevelt cociety meeting in Prov- 
the lamigraat idence with its square 

facing of the duty of 
the Christian Church to the incoming 
foreigner, never more numerous than 
now, is well supplemented by President 
Roosevelt’s admirable speech, last Sun- 
day, in the church in which he worships 
regularly. It was a service of dedication 
of a new edifice. The sect—German 
Reformed—is small. Nothing that the 
President has done while in Washington 
has been more characteristic than his 
seeking out and standing by this rela- 
tively insignificant church, preferring its 
simplicity to the allurements of ritual- 
ism. In his speech the President con- 
tended that ‘“‘the old man going to a new 
country is torn by the roots from all his 
old associations.”” Therefore he espe- 
cially needs the care of the church. It 
is a doing as well as a believing church 
that the President wishes tosee. He said: 


We are not to be excused if we selfishly 
sit down and enjoy gifts that have been given 
to us and do not try to share them with our 
poorer fellows coming from every part of 
the world, who, many of them, stand in such 
need of the helping hand; who often not 
only meet too many people anxious to as- 
sociate with them for their detriment, but 
too often too few anxious to associate with 
them for their good. . . . No more important 
work ean be done by our people, important to 
the cause of Christianity, important to the 
cause of true national life and greatness here 
in our own land. ... We must in our lives, 
in our efforts, endeavor to further the cause 
of brotherhood in the human family; and we 
must do it in such a way that the men anxious 
to find subject for complaint or derision in 
the churches of the United States, in our 
church, may not be able to find it by pointing 
out any contrast between our professions and 
our lives. This church is consecrated here 
today to duty and to service, to the worship of 
the Creator, and to an earnest effort on our 
part so to shape our lives among ourselves 
and in relation to the outside world that we 
may feel that we have done our part in bring- 
ing a little nearer the day when there shall 
be on this earth a genuine brotherhood of 
men. 


Severe forest fires sweep- 
Nature Rempent i over much of Maine, 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire, 
the Adirondack region and Long Island, 
N. Y., and some of the eastern Canadian 
provinces have done incalculable damage 
not only to lumber tracts but to settle- 
ments, farms and all property in the path 
of the flames ; and in some sections lives 
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have been lost. The severe drought ex- 
tending over the North Atlantic region is 
responsible for this, everything making 
for uncontrollability of the flames if once 
they start. The floods in the upper Miss- 
issippi valley have not abated much. In- 
deed, as we go to press St. Louis is threat- 
ened with a repetition of the sad experience 
of cities farther North. Levees are giv- 
ing way as the flood rolls southward. 
From South Carolina comes news of a 
sudden flooding of the Pacolet River, as 
if by cloudburst, and the sweeping out of 
existence of towns along its course, in 
which were some of the finest of the 
new Southern cotton mills. Property at 
Clifton and Spartansburg, worth several 
million dollars was ruined in a flash ; and 
many lives were lost.. Now cloudbursts 
can hardly be foreseen or prevented, and 
fire will burn when its fuel is like tinder 
and everything conspires to make for 
conflagration. But broadly speaking both 
flood and fire can be prevented to a very 
considerable extent if forests are treated 
as they should be, and the soil is not 
stripped of its timber in a reckless way. 
Reckless denudation of" land causes cli- 
matic and atmospheric conditions favor- 
able to drought, and drought imperils life 
and property in many ways. Denudation 
of the land also makes for floods when 
the rain at last does come. Falling on 
soil devoid of timber or vegetable mold, 
it swiftly races down the hillsides into 
the valleys at a rate and with a volume 
perilous to property and life. When we 
quit indulging ina form of slow suicide 
we shall avoid other perils. Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont need to think 
hard about forestry and state super- 
vision of the lumber industry. Individu- 
alism’s dealing with the problem has 
been a failure. 


President Roosevelt 
has returned to Wash- 
ington after his unprecedented tour in 
the West, and has at once entered upon 
thoroughgoing support of Postmaster- 
general Payne in probing the post office 
department. The Grand Jury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last week found the 
former superintendent of the free deliv- 
ery department, Mr. A. W. Machen, and 
two of his subordinates guilty of collusion 
in defrauding the Government in purchase 
of supplies. Let the probe keep probing! 


The Postal Scandals 


i i Stripped of all tech- 
Gait paumae A preme nicalities the deci- 

sion of-a majority of 
the justices of the Supreme Court last 
week, in a murder case appeal question- 
ing the validity of an Hawaiian court’s 
verdict because the plaintiff was denied 
certain rights guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution, means that a majority of 
the court still hold, as in the insular tar- 
iff cases affecting Porto Rico, that the 
United States Constitution does not of 
its own inherent authority govern con- 
duct in territory of the United States 
when the same becomes a part of the 
property of the nation. Congressional 
action explicitly making the territory 
subject to more or less of the Constitu- 
tion is necessary to make it such a final 
authority in outlying possessions. Jus- 
tices Brown, White, McKenna, Holmes 
and Day unite in this argument, Chief 


Justice Fuller and Justices Harlan, 
Brewer and Peckham dissenting. Deci- 
sion by a bare majority of the court of 
such a vital question affecting national 
policy and shaping future history so pro- 
foundly is not altogether pleasing. The 
majority doubtless utter the point of 
view of those citizens who put the will of 
the living above doctrines formulated by 
the dead, and who prefer unwritten law 
to a definite, prescribed constitution. In 
short, they are those who prefer the Eng- 
lish to the American system of govern- 
ment. Justice Harlan, expressing the 
mind of the minority of the justices, 
is emphatic in his denunciation of the 
tendency which the court’s recent decrees 
show in putting Congress above the Con- 
stitution and the judiciary as final arbi- 
ters of law. The tendency is not to be 
ignored and may in time be deplored ; 
but both the exigencies of statecraft and 
the teachings of students of state-origins 
now are against the older view of the 
sanctity of constitutions. 


Lord Kelvin’s recent strik- 
ing utterance as to the re- 
action of science toward a theistic inter- 
pretation of the universe has stood the 
test of considerable controversy among 
scientists in the London press. Teleology 
queens it over biology once more. Another 
and later striking deliverance by a scien- 
tist of highest standing has just been 
made before the International Chemical 
Congress sitting in Berlin, by Prof. Sir 
William Crookes, as eminent a chemist 
as Great Britain has, who, in the light of 
recent modifications of theory caused by 
the Réntgen rays and the Becquerel rays 
and the experiments of Curie with radium, 
now says that nineteenth century theories 
of matter, the atomic theory, and the law 
of the conservation of energy are destined 
for the smelting pot. These are his 
words: ic fk 

The nineteenth century saw the birth of 
new views regarding the nature of atoms, 
electricity and ether. While our views about 
the composition of matter are generally satis- 
factory today, will that be the case at the end 
of the twentieth century? Do we not again 
see that our investigations have only a tem- 
porary value? ‘Will we be content to see mat- 
ter dissolving into a multitude of revolving 
electrodes? Such a mysterious dissolution of 
atoms appears to be universal. It occurs 
when a piece of glass is rubbed with silk. It 
is present in sunshine, in a raindrop, in 
lightning, in a flame, in a waterfal), and in 
the roaring sea. Although the whole range 
ef human experience is too short to form a 
parallax whereby we can foretell the disap- 
pearance of matter, nevertheless it is possible 
that formless nebule will again prevail when 
the hour-glass of eternity has run out. 


Plainly he sees a time when the world 
will become extinct and be resolved again 
into nebule. But even so, the power 
that built up and then resolved again 
will persist and must be accounted for 
now. Dissolution implies a dissolver as 
much as creation implies a creator. 


What Is Matter 


is ie There are some encourag- 

te “ ing declarations by colonial 
~~ statesmen to cheer Mr. 
Chamberlain on in his effort to build up 
a policy of reciprocity within the British 
empire. Utterances by the Liberal party 
leaders however, and, so far as we have 
seen them, by the Nonconformist and 
Radical journals of England, all point to 
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stiff opposition. Especially significant. 
has been the hostility shown in the reso- 
lutions adopted during the past week by 
assemblies of trades-unionists and by the 
large Co-operative Congress which brings 
together so many of the thrifty artisans. 
of England. Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman’s speech attacking the Chamber- 
lain plan was fierce. It would not be 
surprising if nominal Liberal unity were 
brought about by the issue and a consid- 
erable accession of strength for it from 
the Labor party. It is quite as apparent 
that the scheme will split the Liberal- 
Unionist-Tory coalition, the Spectator for 
instance voicing the emphatic dissent of 
Liberal Unionists, and Tory opposition 
being declared by not a few of the younger 
Tories with Radical leanings. An imme- 
diate appeal to the electors would bring 
defeat for Mr. Chamberlain. That seems 
quite clear. What a campaign of educa- 
tion will do is not so clear. 


Evidently the Russian 
Government cares to 
have American public opinion more fa- 
vorable to it. Otherwise it would not 
have permitted dispatches from St. 
Petersburg announcing that at effort 
will be made to influence American 
journals and shape public opinion; nor 
would it have made an official announce. 
ment of the Russian side of the massacre 
at Kishineff in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Herald of New York city, a state- 
ment far from satisfactory, its admis- 
sions being damning. This attitude of 
conciliation toward us is quite in con- 
trast with the effort to suppress the- 
London Times’ investigations by expel- 
ling its correspondent from St. Peters- 
burg. Michael Davitt’s investigations 
at Kishineff cabled to the New York 
American are convincing as to Russian 
official complicity. Strong pressure is. 
being brought to bear at Washington 
by the Jewish citizens of this country 
te induce President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hay to act. Possibly they will do 
this. Precedent is against it, and as a 
people we live in a glass house and can- 
not throw stones. The next massacre of 
Italians or Poles resident in this country 
would give Europe a chance to retort in 
kind, and we might not like this. Rev. 
Dr. Lerimer suggests that a commission 
of representative American citizens visit- 
St. Petersburg with a protest. That 
Russia, by exiling the Jew, is depriving 
herself of a very much needed type of 
enterprising man is proved by the ability 
and enterprise of the Jewish emigrants 
who come te our shores, gain American 
citizenship, and then return to Russia, 
especially Asiatic Russia, and act as ad- 
vance agents for American manufactur- 
ers. According to an article of Mr. Ford 
in Collier’s Weekly, much of the develop- 
ment of Siberia and Manchuria is due to 
the Jew who has American protection 
and is exploiting American goods. 


Russia and the Jews 





A committee of nine members was appointed 
by thé Presbyterian General Assembly to con- 
sider ways of improving religious instruction 
in churches and schools. Our National Coun- 
cil appointed a committee of Sunday. schools 
whose scope is practically the sameso' Why 
should not these committees and others ap- 
pointed by other denominations confer to-- 
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gether? They have practically the same ends 
in. view. And the Editor’s Association of 
Sunday School Periodicals, which is to meet 
in the vicinity of Bosten next week, would 
gladly co-operate with them. 





The Vital Point of Home 
Missions Today 


Grave as have been conditions in past 
years giving pertinence to the call for 
hearty support of home missions, it is 
doubtful whether the situation was ever 
graver than today, and this because of a 
change in type of the immigrants and 
because of their turning to cities rather 
than to the country for domiciles. The 
annual meeting of the C. H. M. 8S. in 
Providence last week revealed that the 
society’s executive and superiatending 
Officials are aware of this crisis. Are 
the churches, their pastors and members 
also aware of it ? 

It is apparent from utterances at the 
Providence meeting that with this altered 
type of immigrant and altered distribu- 
tion of the material for future Protestant 
Christian citizenship heavy burdens are 
thrust upon some of the older auxiliary 
societies, which must for some time to 
come think of themselves and the states 
they serve more than they think of the 
sections of the country to which immi- 
grants in past days have turned and 
toward which much of the wealth of 
Eastern donors also has gone. To be 
plain, New England’s auxiliaries for a 
while must be left free to a large extent 
to labor for the preservation of ideals, 
religious and political, which are precious, 
and needful for the section’s salvation. 

The relative lack of interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the society at the Providence 
meeting by the constituency which sup- 
ports the seciety is not a sign of health, 
viewed either from the standpoint of the 
society or of thedenomination. It is due, 
we are confident, to a growing dissatis- 
faction with the system of administra- 
tion that involves so many separate 
meetings rather than to the missionary 
cause itself. Those members present did 
well to express a desire that the execu- 
tive committee arrange for the next 
meeting in conjunction with the National 
Council in Des Moines next fall. This 
will insure a larger attendance of repre- 
sentative men, and give a chance to test 
to a degree the plan urged by the Na- 
tional Council for a joint meeting of the 
societies such a meeting as the Baptists 
now have, 

Assimilation of the foreigner, creation 
of centers of idealism in communities 
tempted to be materialistic, defeat of 
Mormonism, exposition of a democratic 
polity of church government in an age at 
heart democratic, proclamation of a gos- 
pel nurturing and restoring the whole 
man—these are some of the things a pa- 
triot and a Christian aids if he supports 
Congregational home missions. Were any 
fair proportion of the increment of wealth 
of the country now piling up being set 
aside by men and women for such use by 
recognized home missionary agencies the 
directors of such societies could meet 
scores and hundreds of openings which 
their superintendents and missionaries 
point out but cannot enter. 

Individuals and churches there are of 
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course whose measure of giving is the 
limit of their love and their purse, and: 
whose consecration is beyond question. 
Individuals and churches there are too 
which would give more were they less 
perplexed by countless appeals and by 
consequent uncertainty as to wise invest- 
ment of such of their income as has been 
set apart. But broadly speaking the 
country over, it is not a day of giving 
until it hurts; and of that which is given 
too much goes for the enrichment of home 
churches and the edification of donors 
rather than to the planting of churches 
in regions beyond and to the succoring 
of needy neighbors. 





The South Weymouth Council 


Two Congregational churches in this 
Massachusetts town stand on opposite 
sides of the same street, nearly facing 
each other. The Old South is the his- 
toric church. About sixty years ago as 
a result of a trouble over the pastor a 
number of members withdrew and formed 
the Union Church. With the removal of 
the pastor the immediate cause of divi- 
sion disappeared, but the separation con- 
tinued. For more than thirty years ef- 
forts which have proved unsuccessful 
have been made to unite the two 
churches. 

The most recent attempt, initiated by 
the Union Church, brought from the Old 
South the statement that it had “by a 
large majority vote refused to refer the 
matter to council in any shape or form 
whatever.” The Union Church then 
called a council which assembled Feb. 3. 
It included churches of the vicinage and 
also several of the prominent churches 
of Boston and vicinity. The Old South 
accepted an invitation of the Union 
Church to sit in the council. After a 
public and a private session a committee 
of seven was appointed to examine the 
facts and report to the council. Much 
time has been spent by the committee, 
holding conferences with all the parties 
interested, listening patiently to full 
statements of the history and present 
condition of the two churches. The final 
result of the council, printed on another 
page, deserves special attention, because 
having been unanimously adopted it will 
stand as a precedent and an exponent of 
Congregational principles. Specifically, 
the council agreed in substance: 


1. That the interests of the denomination 
and of the kingdom of God call for the union 
of these two churches. 

2. That Union Church had taken such steps 
as seemed to it- practicable to bring about a 
union. 

3. That the Old South Church had refused 
to entertain any and every practicable propo- 
sition for union. 

4. That Union Church should therefore 
cease for the present making any further 
effort toward union and should devote its 
energies in a large and aggressive way to 
minister to the needs of the town. 

5. That the church deserves the sympathy 
and support of the community toward making 
its ministry most effective. 


The council had no power to compel 
the union of the two churches. It rec- 
ognized the fact that enforced union 
would not secure the end sought—the 
maintenance of a harmonious Congrega- 
tional church to minister to the commu- 
nity. But the council made its convic- 
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tion clear that in a town where one 
church is sufficient to do this work it is 
of the nature of a schism for Congre- 
gationalists to maintain two churches. 
And it gave its sympathy and approval 
to the church which had sought to bring 
about union. It was not called to ap- 
portion the blame for past failures, but 
its members and the public will hold re- 
sponsible whatever party stands in the 
way of union in the future. 

In a denomination which invests its 
power in bishops and ecclesiastical courts 
a union could be secured more promptly 
than by Congregationalists. But we are 
persuaded that the united fraternal judg- 
ment of the churches will in the end 
secure a more real and useful union of 
Christian brethren than any: exercise of 
authority could do. We expect in due 
time to be able to point to the result of 
this council in South Weymouth as an 
illustration of the success of our Con- 
gregational polity. 

Meanwhile, we commend the action of 
this council, as representative as any 
likely to be gathered in New England, to 
the consideration of churches maintained 
under conditions similar to those in 
South Weymouth. There are several in- 
stances where in towns increasing slowly, 
if at all, in population, two Congrega- 
tional churches are being maintained to 
the hindrance of each other’s growth and 
influence, Without pronouncing on any 
other specific case than this one, it is 
plainly the judgment of the churches 
that such a condition ought to come to 
an end. The support and sympathy of 
the churches, and we are confident of the 
public also, will be given under such 
circumstances to the church which faith- 
fully tries to bring two church organiza- 
tions into one body. 





As to Leading Prayer Meetings 


It is very much like being hostess at 
the head of a table full of guests. There 
are the good things to be provided by 
previous thought and work, and the invi- 
tations to be sent out. But it is at the 
table itself that the finest qualities need 
to be displayed. If anything goes wrong 
the hostess must uever show any annoy- 
ance, but rather turn the mistake to good 
account. If any important guest fails to 
come or is late, she must blandly smile 
and make such adjustments as are possi- 
ble. Every one must be made to feel at 
home. The bashful and timid young man, 
while not having any important remark 
aimed squarely at him, will be drawn 
into conversation unawares. People will 
be set to conversing in a most interesting 
way who were never suspected of having 
anything interesting about them. Occa- 
sionally a learned guest will be kept talk- 
ing quite by himself when he has struck 
on a line of personal information or ex- 
perience of peculiar value; but most 
likely the conversation is general, darting 
back and forth in a delightful play of 
mind on mind. The gaps between the 
courses the wise hostess fills herself with 
little observations which seem quite un- 
premeditated, but in reality come from a 
careful study of her company beforehand. 
Ever ready, ever good natured, ever feel- 
ing that the pleasure of her company is in 
her hands, she yet succeeds in making the 
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guests provide most of the intellectual 
feast. 

When you are called upon to lead a 
prayer meeting, it will be well to give up 
the old notion of presiding at a public 
function, and adopt the idea of a hostess 
among her guests. If you do, when they 
go home they will be likely to thank you 
for the delightful hospitality you have 
shown, and secretly desire to come again. 





The Opportunities of the Home 


The home is the true unit of our social 
life; the difficulties and avoidances of 
home duties are danger signals in our 
national and especially in our city life. 
The President struck a needed note of 
warning in what he said about race su- 
icide. When young men and maidens 
cease to feel the thrill of hope and pride 
in the thought that they may have a 
part in the continuing life of the nation 
through children and through children’s 
children, an essential element of true 
race glory has departed which nothing 
can replace. We have heard enough of 
the home as a means of display, of fash- 
ionable leadership, of selfish ease. The 
nobler thought of it is that the home is 
an opportunity for high service to the 
neighborhood, the social order and to 
Christ. 

Hospitality tends to grow more difficult 
for those of moderate means and more 
formal with the rich. It becomes in- 
creasingly necessary, therefore, to select 
our guests upon the highest principles of 
social and of Christian service. We 
must hold together friends and kindred. 
We must make happy hours for boys and 
girls. We must wisely enlarge our circle 
of acquaintance. But surely a Christian 
home must also minister by its hospitality 
to the friends of Christ. We are ready 
enough to consider the claims of reci- 
procity, we must also think of those 
of whom Christ thought when he bade 
us: “When thou makest a feast, bid the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 
and thou shalt be blessed ; because they 
have not wherewith to recomtpense thee: 
for thou shall be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just.” To act in the 


- spirit of this injunction, without osten- 


tation and without condescension, is to 
utilize one of the best opportunities of 
Christian hospitality. 

There is no service to state or church 
like that which parents render. Those 
who have brought up children well are 
the greatest public benefactors. The 
central opportunity of the homes which 
God has blessed with children comes in 
connection with that gift. Here, too, 
the gift is not to be considered selfishly. 
Parents must remember that their chil- 
dren are given to them in trust for Chris- 
tian and for social uses. This larger 
thought of child training helps to clear 
up many difficulties and to ward off many 
temptations which threaten the purely 
selfish or narrow-minded parent, to the 
great harm of the child, the loss of the 
parents and injury to state and church. 

True Christian homes are the best 
preachers. The spirit of Christ in the 
family relation cannot be hidden from 
the world. The hospitalities of such a 
home will be testimonies. The boys and 
girls, in their whole attitude toward good 
and evil, will be witnesses for Christ, 


even though they may as yet have made no 
confession of him. Such a light cannot 
be hidden. A community of such homes 
would be so much like heaven that it 
would bring the spirit of heaven into all 
neighborly relations. We may thank 
God that the opportunity which such 
homes afferd is one which Ged has 
given to many of us and that its best 
use depends on neither wealth nor learn- 
ing, but on simple faith and cheerful 
courage, patient work and loving hope 
for men. 





In Brief 


Dartmouth College’s growth has compelled 
enlargement of its chap3). Religion has a 
chance at Dartmouth. 


Three Tufts College students were expelled 
last week for ‘‘ cutting chapel ”’ more than the 
lawallowed. Liberty became license, and the 
ax fell. 


The Assembly Herald, the missionary peri- 
odical of the Presbyterian churches, came 
within $271 of paying its expenses last year. 
What other denomination can show as good 
a record for its missionary magazines and 
papers ? 


The wheat crop of India this year, accord- 
ing to official estimates, will be the largest 
ever known. Thus compensation comes for 
the years of famine. What treasures the soil 
withholds at one season it yields at another 
under faithful tillage. 


So many announcements of summer camps 
for boys appear in the newspapers as to make 
it evident that this form of outdoor life is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. We know of 
none more attractive than Camp Jurrell, de- 
scribed in another column. We are glad to 
note one or two camps for girls also. 











The old controversy as to whether God sends 
rain in answer to prayer is likely to be re- 
vived by the drought. In the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal churches of Greater New York 
prayers for rain began last Saturday. A rain- 
maker, Prof. Carl F. Meyer, is also getting 
ready his explosive balloon apparatus. Rain 
came on Monday morning. 


The Boston Herald reported that the South 
Weymouth Congregational Council last week 
held a stormy session of about four hours. 
No signs of a storm appeared in the council, 
whose discussion of the delicate questions at 
issue was harmonious and whose result was 
unanimously adopted. But the reporter’s 
imagination made the item newsy. 





Two published sermons are before us, both 
by distinguished American preachers. The 
one bearing the latest date shows by its ideas 
and by many of its sentences, that it is an imi- 
tation of the earlier one, without improving 
on it. It was published by request, The 
preacher who has yielded to the temptation 
to crib could not resist the temptation to 
print. Facilis descensus Averno. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly had 
before it a resolution condemning Sunday 
travel, especially en route to General Assem- 
blies. After adopting an amendment to the 
effect that that assembly was guiltless, the 
resolution was adopted. It must have been 
aimed at Presbyterian gatherings of past 
years. The satisfaction over the improve- 
ment of the assembly in Sunday observance 
might better have been expressed in a more 
positive form. . 


The London Examiner prints the names 
and addresses of one hundred and twenty 
Congregational ministers who have de- 
clared their purpose to refuse to pay the 
Education Rate. Premier Balfour’s state- 
ment in Parliament that he had heard noth- 
ing of the Passive Resistance movement, which 
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was received with cheers and laughter, was 
the best service he could render to promote 
the movement. The advocates of it are few 
and weak in Parliament but the cool, deliber- 
ate exasperation of Free Churchmen by gov- 
ernment leaders is stirring the nation as it 


‘was not stirred by the Boer war. 





“In my work and its rewards, I have envied 
not the physician, lawyer, engineer, banker, 
professor, politician, or man of wealth, power 
or fame. I have felt that while their work, 
grand as it is, influences men chiefly for this 
world, that of the minister of the gospel tells 
in eternity.” So said Dr. William E. Griffis 
when tendering, two weeks ago, his resignation 
as pastor of the church in Ithaca, N. Y. 
That’s a good confession for any man to 
make and especially for one who like Dr, 
Griffis feels now that Providence calls him 
to “closer concentration of time and service 
in the historical and literary field.” 


Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, after presiding at the 
Home Missionary meeting in Providence, last 
week, went home to prepare a stirring sermon 
on the wickedness of sectarianism and the 
need of ending denominational rivalry in 
small towns and villages. “‘The time has 
come,” he said, “for business men and mis- 
sionary societies in the East to acknowledge 
that the whole thing is shameful and the 
worst of mismanagement. In this country 
there have been reduplications of church 
plants until millions and millions of dollars 
have been wasted.” Secretary Choate of the 
C. H. M. S. reports a fair degree of comity 
between Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians now. 








Mrs. Eddy, founder of the Christian Science 
movement, has taken Mr. Paul Elmer More’s 
article in the Independent seriously. She 
wishes it to be known that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had nothing to do with furnishing 
her with her ideas. “ All that I am in reality 
God has made me.” To the mystery of the 
presence of evil in the world is added now 
the mystery of the wherefore of Mrs. Eddy, 
who is tickled to read in the National Maga- 
zine that she “stands eighth in a list of 
twenty-two of the foremost living authors.” 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures 
is now in its 247th thousand, and it sells for 
$3.18 a copy in the cheapest binding, and 
costs to make probably about seventy. five 
cents. Emerson and Alcott had a less lucra- 
tive form of transcendentalism. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke preaching at Princeton to the grad- 
uating class last Sunday said: “ You will find 
a monstrous falsehood disguised in senti- 
mental costume in the very modern comedy 
of Christian Science, which dresses the denial 
of evil in pastoral garb of white frock and 
pink ribbons like an innocent shepherdess 
among lambs.” 





We really seem to have reached the final 
chapter in the ecclesiastical episode in which 
Dr. Lorimer and Tremont Temple, Boston, 
have occupied the center of the stage for so 
long a period. He now says “no” in such 
unmistakable terms that even his most ardent 
admirers must cease frem their troubling and 
give themselves unreservedly to thé search for 
another leader for this great working chureb. 
We are among those who recognize and prize 
Dr. Lorimer’s signal ability in many directions 
but we aré confident that it will be possible 
to find somewhere within the Baptist denomi- 
nation a man, and perhaps several men, capa- 
ble of taking up the work which Dr. Lorimer 
laid down in Boston nearly two years ago. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that from the press of the Fleming H. Revell 
Co. he is about to issue his first novel. Its 
title is The Master of Millions, and it is said 
to be a strong and dramatic story dealing with 
present day issues projected against the back- 
ground of life in Great Britain and Australia. 
Evidently Dr. Lorimer has been doing some- 
thing this last two years besides watching the 
mails from Boston. 
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Dwelling in Tents 
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By Prof. J. E. Mc Fadyen, Knox College, Toronto 


The earliest ancestors of our faith were 
nomads, and the imprint of their wander- 
ing life has been left indelibly upon the 
Christian religion. We call ourselves 
pilgrims and strangers. We say that on 
the solid earth we are but sojourners, 
and that only for a little while. We 
learned these words from the ancient men 
of the desert. Every day the men who 
dwelt in tents were impressed with the 
mutability of human things. The tent 
could be pitched here or there or any- 
where; and in all the shiftings of the 
desert life, there was little sense of per- 
manence or home. 

In this ancestry of our religion, we see 
the wise providence of God. For if re- 
ligion gives us anything, it must give us 
the sense of something fixed amid the 
uncertainties, something stable amid the 
instabilities of life; and before we can 
appreciate the city that standeth fast, 
whose foundations are in the holy moun- 

ins, we must have the insecurity of all 
things earthly borne in upon our soul. 
Now the life of the early Hebrews was 
fitted to impress them with just this 
sense of ceaseless change amid the un- 
changing monotony of the desert; and 
this sense of the uncertainties and shift- 
ableness of human life has been stamped 
forever into the language of our religion 
by the wandering fathers of our faith. 

Both the city and the tent have their 
contribution to make to religion—the city 
with its suggestion of social activities 
and obligations, the tent with its sugges- 
tion of frailty and change. The oneisa 
prophecy of the heavenly Jerusalem 
where men dwell together as brethren in 
unity; the other is the fragile symbol of 
our earthly life which oftentimes seems 
to have no foundation anywhere, but 
shifts its place with the changing days, 
and finally vanishes away. City and tent 
alike have had their place in the shaping 
and coloring of religious thought, and 
the service of the tent is not likely to be 
forgotten, for its image is ever before us. 
Here today and gone tomorrow; that is 
the message of the tent. Nothing todo 
but pull up the tent pins, and the home 
has vanished as at the touch of a wizard’s 
wand. There is no home in all the desert; 
all the desert is a home. There is no 
home but God. 

Such were the thoughts that may have 
risen in nomad hearts. Such at any rate 
is the thought which the writer of the 
brave epistle to the Hebrews sees in the 
heart of Abraham, as he wanders about 
from spot to spot in the land that was 
not his own. It was indeed his own in 
the divine purpose, but it was not yet his 
by possession; battles must be fought 
and blood spilt, ere his descendants can 
call the land theirown. So he wandered 
up and down with a sense of the pathos 
of things at the heart of him. 

He had left his dear distant eastern 
home for this western land where he 
was forever to be but a pilgrim and 
stranger. But in the heart of the wan- 


derer was the solace of a better home to 
come—in the city which has the founda. 
“By faith he became a sojourner 


tions. 


in the land of promise, as in a land not 
his own, dwelling in tents... for he 
looked for the city which hath the foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
There are some who suppose that he saw 
in vision some great, noble city like the 
Jerusalem of David or Solomon, and that 
some such royal capital was to be the 
issue and the compensation of the rela- 
tively meager life of the tent, to which 
his own days were doomed. But the 
thought in so great a passage must be 
larger than that. The city which will 
comfort the heart that is worn with the 
changes and disappointments of the tent 
is not the city made with hands, but the 
city whose designer and fashioner is God. 

Dwelling in tents, and looking for the 
city—does not that describe the life of 
the profounder souls of every age? And 
into every life, however unrefiecting, 
there come times when the awful uncer- 
tainties which beset us behind and before, 
and which on the smoother planes of life 
are so easily and so conveniently for- 
gotten, assume an almost ghastly reality. 
Two trains collide in the dead of night; 
and beautiful homes are dissolved for- 
ever. Death makes inroads, numerous 
and surprising and cruel, upon our friend- 
ships. Within a few weeks, friend after 
friend goes away to the silent land; till 
we feel that the very ground is trem- 
bling beneath our feet. We are so 
appalled by our impotence to keep with 
us those whom we love and by their im- 
potence to remain with us, so vexed by 
the might of powers which we can neither 
control nor persuade, that we yearn in 
our anguish for a city with foundations. 
Our poor tents have no depth of earth. 
The tent is as unstable as the sand on 
which it is pitched ; even on the hillside 
it is exposed to every wind that blows. 
We need a sight of the city whose foun- 
dation is the Rock of Ages. 

It is a daring and beautiful thought 
that the patriarch should look for a city. 
The author of this epistle, like Isaiah 
and every other true prophet, is very 
bold; for the cities with which he was 
familiar were anything butdivine. What 
was Jerusalem? The holy city in name, 
but not in deed or truth. It was the city 
that had slain the prophets and crucified 
the greatest Prophet of all. Of Rome he 
must have known at least by hearsay. 
And what was Rome? To its unspeaka- 
ble corruption there is a melancholy una- 
nimity of testimony; we know it from 
Juvenal, from Paul, from poets and his- 
torians only too many. And what was 
Athens, mother of arts and eloquence? 
Her educated men received the earnest 
message of the greatest preacher of the 
age with mingled curiosity and scorn. 
Alexandria, Ephesus, everywhere it was 
the same. One would hardly have been 
surprised to find the author of the epistle 
rejecting the city as a godless thing, and 
finding his ideal in the ancient, simple 
life of the tent. But it is not so. The 
home of his heart is the city—the city 
of God. 

The city and the tent offer many points 
of contrast; as, for example, between 


the life of the one and the loneliness of 
the other. But the particular contrast 
in the writer’s mind at this point is that 
between the permanence of the one and 
the impermanence of the other. The city 
has foundations, the tent has none. The 
writers of the Bible were haunted by the 
insecurities of life ; they knew themselves 
to be but pilgrims and strangers, and 
their life to be but as a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time and then vanish- 
ethaway. But they lifted up their hearts 
in the thought of the security of the city 
of God. 

With much emphasis and beauty John 
dwells upon the fact that that city has 
twelve foundations. It was for founda- 
tions that they longed, and they found 
them in the city whose builder and maker 
is God. Every earthly friendship is sun- 
dered some day. Sooner or later every 
fabric raised by earthly hands will totter. 


But 
They stand, those halls of Zion, 


Conjubilant with song. 


The thought here is a mystic one. It 
was by faith that Abraham saw the city, 
and the city which he saw was in the 
world beyond. That is the vision which 
can make any man feel secure amid the in- 
securities. In that he can take refuge 
when the earth seems to reel, and a sense 
of homelessness gathers about his heart. 
His citizenship is in heaven, and nothing 
can rob him of the portion that is laid up 
for him in the new Jerusalem, the city of 
the living God that stands fast forever. 

Butelsewhere we are reminded—and do 
we not need the reminder ?—that the holy 
city is in our world, as well as in the world 
beyond, that it is a city built upon both 
sides of death, and that it ‘‘comes down 
from God out of heaven.” ‘ Behold,” says 
the apostle who saw it and described it, 
almost in the words of older oracles— 
**behold, the tent of God is with men, and 
he shall have his tent with them, and 
they shall be his peoples, and God him. 
self shall be with them, and be their 
God.”” No wonder he says, Behold. For 
what a vision is this! We seem to be 
back in the ageof tents again. But when 
God pitches his tent where men pitch 
theirs, the very desert shall rejoice and 
blossom, and men will call it home. 

The clustering tents of that great mul- 
titude which no man can number, with 
the tent of God in the midst, what will it 
be but in very truth a city of God? And 
is not the vision in part. already fact? 
God has come down and dwelt among us, 
and men have beheld his glory, and some 
are this day reflecting that glory and 
being transformed into the same image. 
The city of God is coming down from 
heaven. It is with us. Every day its 
walls are rising—in service faithfully ren- 
dered, in the will of God willingly done. 
The city of God is both a vision and a 
fact, a hope and a present reality. It has 
been the dream and the consolation of all 
who have felt the evanescence of mortal 
things. 

But it is more thanadream. To take 
part in the building of that city is the 
duty and joy of every one who believes in 
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it. The heroes of Hebrew history, whose 
faith is immortalized in the brilliant sum- 
mary of this eleventh chapter, played 
their part well. We shall play ours by 
working in the inspiration of their exam- 
ple. Compassed about by that great 
cloud of witnesses, let us too run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us. 
Thus even here we shall have a foretaste 
of citizenship in that city which hath the 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. 





Yale Divinity Commencement 


Commencement week opened with a com- 
munion service led by Professor Bacon and 
Dean Sanders, The baccalaureate sermon 
by Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., of Brown 
University, upon The Finality of Jesus, was 
pronounced by all superior to anything in 
recent years. He began by saying, “ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the centenary of whose birth 
we have just been celebrating, had the ability 
to arouse and inspire but not to direet those 
whom he had awakened. Fixity or finality 
to him was impossible. From him we get the 
passion for reality; but we must have some- 
thing different and more—the sense of the 
finality of Jesus—not that Jesus brought in 
dogmas which preclude further study and 
thought, nor that his teaching was a complete 
revelation on all subjects; but on two sub- 
jects, our relation to God and our relation 
to one another, he has spoken the last and 
greatest word.” He then proceeded to a more 
detailed consideration of the finality of Jesus 
in the field of ethics. 

The final competition for the Downes prizes 
of $50 and $40 for excellency in Scripture and 
hymn reading was held the day before Com- 
mencement instead of in the middle of the 
year as formerly. The prizes were awarded 
as follows: Seniors: J. E. Rees, first; A. T. 
Thompson, second; Middlers: C. F. Ekins, 
first; R. W. Roundy, second. 

The custom of holding an open discussion 
of some topic in theology by the alumni was 
revived this year. The subject, Working 
Theories of the Atonement, was ably opened 
by Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., Rev. E. A. 
George and Dr. Newman Smyth. This fea- 
ture, with the reunion of the Class of 1893, 
drew back an unusually large number of the 
alumni. 

The graduating exercises, after the invoca- 
tion by Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D., consisted 
of an address to the class by Professor Bacon, 
music by the chorus, and these addresses 
by members of the class: The Power of Per- 
sonality in the Cure of Souls, E. A. Ralph; A 
Plea for a Larger Use of Fixed Forms of 
Prayer in Public Worship, J. E. Gregg; 
The Mysticism of Frederick Robertson, H. F. 
Smith; The Missionary Motive in Modern 
Theology, R. G. Clapp; A Plea for the Jew, 
F, L. Ballard. The Hooker fellowship, giv- 
ing two years of study abroad, is awarded to 
R. G. Clapp, with the privilege of postponing 
it one year to remain as director of religious 
work and instructor in missions. The pro- 
gram also announced these honors: degree 
of B. D., Summa cum Laude, R. G. Clapp; 
Magna cum Laude, F. L, Bullard, J. E. Gregg, 
C. H. Harrison ; cum Laude, 8, H. Buell, R. R. 
Harwell, P. E. Gross, A. A. Madsen, H. F. 
Smith, A. T. Thompson. RB. G. 0. 





Dr. Pearsons has announced to Yankton 
College a gift of $50,000 for endowment pro- 
vided the college raises $50,000 not later than 
Nov. 1 of this year. The condition imposes 
a heavy burden upon President Warren in the 
task of raising so much money in so short a 
time. He, however, undertakes it with his 
characteristic courage and energy and is 
confident that friends both West and East 
will rally to this challenge. When secured, 
this $100,000 will bring the productive funds 
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of the college nearly to the quarter-million 
mark: . 


Hartford Seminary Commence- 
ment 


Closing exercises of the sixty-ninth year 
began Monday, May 25, with oral examina- 
tions in Hebrew and Medieval Church His- 
tory. A morning was devoted to an examina- 
tion in church music, followed by mid-day 
prayers in the chapel. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the attendance was the largest on 
record, and uncommon interest and loyality 
were manifested. Short addresses were given 
by representatives of ten classes and the three 
different alumni associations of New England, 
and an interesting symposium followed on the 
subject, Encouragements and Discourage- 
ments in My Pastoral Experience, and How I 
Am to Meet Them. The speakers appointed 
were Rev. Messrs. J. H. Hobbs, F. N. Mer- 
riam and F. S. Brewer. 

The anniversary dinner was served in the 
Case Memorial Library, and the occasion was 
one of the most noteworthy in the history of 
the institution. Attendance was considerably 
in excess of that of former years. Dr. R. T. 
Hall of New Britain presided. Prof. M. W. Ja- 
cobus, acting president of the seminary, spoke 
in the warmest terms of the retiring president, 
Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, whose withdrawal 
from the administrative office, after twenty- 
five years of service in connection with the 
seminary, is a matter of deep regret. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus also referred to president- 
elect Mackenzie, paying highest tribute to his 
personality, his scholarship, his extraordi- 
nary powers as teacher, preacher and man of 
affairs, and his peculiar fitness to follow in 
the steps of his distinguished predecessor. 
Other speakers were Dr. Michael Burnham of 
St. Louis, Pres. G. Williamson Smith of Trin- 
ity College, Rev. W. DeLoss Love and Mayor 
Sullivan of Hartford, Rev. E. A. Chase of 
Wollaston, Mass, and Warren B. Seabury of 
the graduating class. 

The ivy exercises consisted of the class his- 
tory by Gilbert Lovell, poem by R. A. Dun- 
lap, and oration by W. B. Seabury. At the 
graduation exercises Dr. N. D. Hillis delivered 
an address on Oliver Cromwell and the new 
problems of modern Puritanism, and Profes- 
sor Jacobus gave the charge to the graduat- 
ing class. 

The graduating class numbers twenty-two, 
two of whom are women, both daughters of 
foreign missionaries. The degree of Master 
of Sacred Theology was conferred on Lilla F. 
Morse and William L. Wilkinson. These 
prizes were awarded: Hebrew, to Fred F. 
Goodsell, 1905; systematic theology, Charles 
S. Gray, 1904; evangelistic theology, Ashley 
D. Leayitt, 1903;, Greek, Alice S. Browne, 
1903. The ecclesiastical Latin prize was 
divided between George W. Owen and Walter 
B, Pitkin, both 1903. The fellowship for two 
years of foreign study goes to W. B. Pitkin. 

8. T. Le 


A Genuine Congregational 
Summer Assembly 


Congregationalists of this country are to 
have a summer assembly all by themselves. 
The Bible School at Lakeside, O., last August 
was 80 satisfactory that it has been decided 
to plan for an annual meeting of a like sort 
and a more suitable place has been chosen— 
Pottawotamie Point, sixty-five miles north- 
east of Chicago, near New Buffalo, Mich. 
It is close to the lake shore and sufficiently 
secluded, yet easy of access by rail as well as 
water. The date is Aug. 15-31, the instruct- 
ors, President King and Dean Bosworth of 
Oberlin and Dean Sanders of Yale, and the 
theme, the progress in the revelation of Jesus 
to his disciples. The Bible Study lectures will 
be in the forenoon, recreation in the afternoon 
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and popular lectures and concerts in the even- 
ing. Such men as Dr. Willard Scott and Rev. 
C. W. Hiatt will lecture, but the great pur- 
pose will be the study of the gospels in the 
light of their historic setting. 

It is the desire and aim of the managers to 
secure the co-operation of all Congregation- 
alists from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A 
sectional meeting is farthest from their 
thought. The Central Passenger Association 
has granted one fare for the round trip un- 
solicited. The triennial convention at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, with ten states 
represented, unanimously indorsed the assem- 
bly. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Missouri and Kansas passed resolu- 
tions of hearty approval at their state meet- 
ings in May, and expressions of interest and 
approval have conie from states from Iowa to 
Vermont. 

Board at restaurant and lodging in new 
tents with floors can be had for less than a 
dollar a day; board and lodging in cottage 
for a dollar a day or with one person in a 
room for a dollar and a quarter. Special 
trains will run from Michigan City for the 
benefit of those who wish hotel accammoda- 
tions. 

Mr. E. K. Warren of Three Oaks, Mich., is 
building a fine new auditorium, and he is 
likely also to give a tract of land. Further 
information may be had from the secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. H. S. Wannumaker, Elyria, O. 

E. O. M, 


Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
Illness . 


It was a sudden and painfal interruption of 
Prof. George Adam Smith’s extensive Ameri- 
ean tour when he was overtaken by typhoid 
fever about the 20:h of May in Cleveland, O., 
where he had been lecturing at the college 
for women connected with Western Reserve 
University. Sinee his arrival in America 
during the last week in April he had been 
kept busy lecturing in Union Theological 
Seminary, at Yale University, at Andover 
and at Mt. Holyoke College. He had about 
completed his work at Cleveland when, with 
little warning, he became a victim of typhoid ; 
and in order that the best of care and medical 
attendance might be available, he was removed 
to the Lakeside Hospital. This is a large, well- 
ordered institution on one of the bluffs of the 
city overlooking Lake Erie. 

The case thus far is a mild one, and has de- 
veloped no unfortunate complications. Aside 
from intense and prolonged headaches the pa- 
tient is as comfortable as could be expected 
under the circumstances. Ministerial breth- 
ren on the ground like President Thwing and 
Dr; Hiram C. Hayden and pastors of various 
churches are assiduous in their attention, 
and the doctors and nurses speak of him as 
an uncommonly good patient. Mrs, Smith 
was apprised of his condition by cable and 
on short notice left her Glasgow home, sailing 
by the Teutonic from Liverpool, and reached 
New York last week Wednesday, June 3, 
where she was met by Prof. Francis Brown 
of Union Seminary, an old-time friend of Mr. 
Smith. She hastened at once to the bedside 
of her husband. 

Dr. Smith is bearing this novel and disagree- 
able experience with fortitude. It will prob- 
ably necessitate postponing his other lecture 
appointments in America until next year or 
even later. He was intending to go te Chicago 
University and to the Pacific coast to speak 
at the State University in Berkeley Cal., and 
at the Pacific Seminary in Oakland. He also 
had made engagements for some of the Chau- 
tanquan summer assemblages. 

From many Americans who have learned 
to love Dr, Smith even more than they respect 
his scholarship, are going forth earnest wishes 
and prayers for his speedy and complete re- 
covery. Few Britishers have endeared them- 
selves to us so much as this distinguished 
scholar and noble Christian gentleman. 
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An Acute and Inspiring Characterization of the Late Dr. Edwards A. Park 


Among the multitude of names of ministers 
suggested by a visit to the library of the asso- 
ciation I select four for special mention. The 
first is Edwards A. Park, preacher, teacher, 
scientific theologian, leader here in Massachu- 
setts for an entire generation in every great 
interest of the churches of our order. 

In looking back upon the career of this re- 
markable man, it is essential to bear in mind 
that in common with the generation to which 
he belonged, he became involved in the most 
surprising and radical revolution in Christian 
history. We shall utterly fail in justice toour 
great predecessors if we overlook this su- 
preme fact. Here and there, indeed, a seer 
escaped the doom that overtook suddenly as 
a thief in the night an entire generation of 
scholars, thinkers, teachers and preachers; 
here and there an original mind anticipated 
the coming change, and like a wise sailor 
caught its power with all sails set. It was 
otherwise with the mass of even able and 
noble men. A new view of nature, a new 
sense of history, a new conception of literary 
and historical criticism, a new application of 
scientific method, and the subjection to crit- 
ical consideration of every human interest, a 
new consciousness of the work of the great 
historic thinkers of mankind, and the en- 
trance of theology into the arena of philo- 
sophic debate, with a fair field and no favor, 
brought about, withia the space of a decade, 
an incredible change in the world of thought. 
Men who were in the vanguard in 1870, found 
themselves in the rear guard in 1880. When 
these men saw their work as scholars discred- 
ited, their methods as Biblieal interpreters 
disowned, their systems of theology, built up 
with immense ability and devotion, wholly 
disregarded, it is not strange that they lost 
their finest temper, that they failed in sympa- 
thy with the new era, that they grew, in some 
instances, hostile and bitter to younger men, 
that they set themselves with Herculean 
strength to avert what they regarded as a 
calamity. That new order could not be 
averted. It is in vain that the strongest stand 
in the path of the inevitable. Edmund Burke 
could not arrest that insurrection of human- 
ity—the French Revolution, and Daniel Web- 
ster could not suppress the burning assertion 
of the Puritan conscience in the presence of 
human slavery. Prayers and imprecations 
may do much, but they cannot control the 
dawn or hold back the rising sun. The new 
era came, with the sudden and quiet might of 
daybreak, smiling serenely in the face of op- 
position, and men who had hitherto conquered 
or controlled everything were smitten helpless 
as from the bow of Apollo. We must ante- 
date this hour of unhappy opposition to the 
progress of the world, we must go back to the 
earlier time, if we would do justice to the 
men of heroic size who led thought and who 
inspired life in the generatien preceding our 
own. 

Professor Park represents that large class 
of conservative men whose merit is likely to 
be unrecognized on account of their want of 
relation to our time. He was of his class 
easily the first. He knew the News England 
churches, the New England ministry, the 
New England theology and the earlier New 
England character and traditions as few men 
have ever known them. He was a preacher 
unequaled in his order, one whose great ser- 
mons became traditions of power in all the 
denominations and among all types of belief. 
Men will differ in their judgments about such 
matters as they do about everything else; 
still I am inclined to think that the greatest 





* From the address at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the American Congregational Association, May 26. 


By Rev. Grorcr A. Gorpon, D.D. 


sermon ever preached in Boston—greatest for 
immeiiate impression upon one of the most 
intellectual audiences ever assembled in the 
city and for its recogniton of the function of 
life in theology—was Professor Park’s dis- 
course on The Theology of the Intellect and 
the Theology of Feeling. The sermon was 
preached in 1850 in the old Brattle Street 
Church before the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Massachusetts. Among 
those who heafd it, Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians alike, there was but one conviction 
concerning it, and that was of its transcend- 
ent power. Professor Park was then in his 
forty-second year, and if he had allowed his 
thought in that great discourse to control and 
shape his entire teaching, instead of being 
the last of the old order of theologians he 
would have become the first of the new. If 
he had utilized his insight that the content 
of genuine Christian feeling is an eternal 
content, while the theories of the intellect 
chase each other, in their discovered inad- 
equacy as philosophy, like shadows over the 
summer grass; if he had turned the intellect 
upon the deposit of faith laid up in the Chris- 
tian heart, stored in the Christian conscious- 
ness, treasured in the soul of Christ; if he 
had allowed the enlightened conscience to 
cleanse the Augean stable of the medieval 
understanding, Edwards A. Park would have 
stood for the dawn of a new day in American 
theology. The promise of all this burned in 
the eloquence of that sermon; a promise un- 
fulfilled by Park, but now receiving fulfill- 
ment by the men who have entered into his 
labors. 

Upon serious subjects Professor Park was 
probably the greatest teacher that we have 
ever had. He made preachers, and filled the 
pulpits of the land with them. In the power 
of creating enthusiasm for the calling of the 
preacher he has never been excelled. He was 
a master in the realm of thought. He gave to 
New England divinity an expression which 
for ingenuity and dialectical force has never 
been surpassed. He was a tireless. promoter 
of all forms of sacred learning, and eagle-eyed 
in the recognition of young men of promise. 
Scores of the men who afterwards became 
scholars of national fame, and who grieved 
their teacher by undermining or shelling the 
forts that he had constructed, were frank in 
the confession that Professor Park first in- 
spired them with the scholar’s enthusiasm 
and directed them in the selection of the 
subjects in which they rose to authority. 

This fascinating man has another distinc- 
tion. He was a master in the delineation of 
character. Here his zermon on Moses Stuart 
may well serve as a model. Nothing could 
well be finer than its appreciation and its 
honest and yet reverent indication of limita- 
tions. His biographies of Samuel Hopkins 
and Nathaniel Emmons are unique in the 
class of literature to which they belong. Pro- 
fessor Park had an eye for a heroic character, 
a vision that took, with immense vividness, 
the image of the great personality in its lead- 
ing features and in its significant detail. He 
possessed in a remarkable degree the histor- 
ical imagination, and where ‘his sympathies 
were keenly enlisted, working as they did 
through an intellect of sleepless critical 
activity, the result was a portrait of a kingly 
person drawn to the life. His biographies 
never sink into blind adulation. They are 
never mere appreciations. As a delineator 
of character he had the fear of God before his 
eyes. He does not idealize his hero out of 
all relation to the facts and thecharacteristics 
of his career. He sees the real hero, and has 
the good sense to know that in the lights and 


shadows, in the colors gay and gray, brilliant 
and dark, are the materials for an authentic 
portrait of the great man, and one immeasur- 
ably more potent than that which uncritical 
homage and unchastened imagination can 
paint. 

Professor Park was a man memorable for 
his wit, his humor, his sarcasm; a man from 
whom came, for a generation, the larger part 
of all the good stories, and a considerable por- 
tion of the keenest comments on current af- 
fairs. Heconstructed out of anecdote a ritual 
of humor, and one could wish that the ritual 
might become record. It must be confessed 
that this great man had bitter prejudices ; but 
outside the circle of these sad infirmities, a 
more accomplished gentleman one could not 
meet. He was absolutely free from vanity, 
clean of every form of vulgar egoism, ready to 
give and ready to receive the flow of wit and 
of wisdom. 

Professor Park was an imperial personality. 
In his presence even extraordinary men 
looked undistinguished. Lacking indeed a rich 
nature, wanting in originality, entirely with- 
out the gifts and the sympathies of the seer, he 
was the incarnation of keen intellect, logical 
alertness, dialectical skill; and he was this in 
thorough accord with his native bent, and 
in the highest degree of accomplishment—in 
disciplined, compact, commanding character. 
Let us be magnanimous toward the mighty. 
The Greeks did not forget Achilles because of 
his wrath; they even found in that wrath an 
epical significance. Let us recall tonight the 
Achilles of our camp, his well-proportioned 
and towering -figure, his finely molded head, 
his eagle features—their keenness, their force 
and their fire; his voice of melody and com- 
mand, his intelligence filling, shaping, sway- 
ing his whole being, the impassive face and 
the avalanche of humor, or wit, or sarcasm, 
or critical remark, the iron will that would 
have made him the first of stoics, the loyalty 
to his convictions that enabled him to confront 
and fight almost single-handed a revolution in 
belief, the composure and the uncomplaining 
fortitude of the fighter, his high disdain as of 
an eagle in defeat, his unfailing dignity, his 
unembittered and unbroken spirit, his impe- 
rial manhood. The portrait of this man, could 
we but find one with skill to paint it, would 
add to the distinction of any hall of fame. 





Installation at Auburn, Me. 


The High Street Church of Auburn, Me., received 
last week by installation its twelfth pastor in the 
person of Rev. G. Walter Fiske, late of South Had- 
ley Falls, Mass. Mr. Fiske’s examination brought 
out a theological belief that was clear and mode- 
rately conservative. In the course of it he stated 
that he “found letter-writing most useful in per- 
sonal work ;” that he “kept a bookkeeper’s ac- 
count of all the souls in his parish;” and that he 
had “ been trying for the five years of his preaching 
to get away from big theological words.” Dr. 
Smith Baker of Portland, in his charge to the pas- 
tor, asserted that “‘ any church was large enough for 
any minister,” and warned the candidate, “‘ Don’t 
preach sermonettes.” Rev, P. F. Marston of Lewis- 
ton counseled the people to remember that “ minis- 
ters do not like to preach to wood, even on rainy 
Sundays.” The welcome to the city was gracefully 
expressed by a bridal rose (from which the thorns 
had been plucked) presented to Mr. Fiske by Rev. 
Fred. Preble with the formula: “ With this rose we 
wed thee to this city and to the cause of the Master 
in this church. Whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

Mr. Fiske and his winsome wife have already 
won the hearts of the High Street people, and a 
promising pastorate has been auspiciously begun. 

H.A. J. 
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At Camp Durvell 





“Boss for Boys” 


By F. P. 


It was a July morning in Maine. Out of 
the east the sun had been up one short hour, 
when a twelve-year old boy rolled out of his 
tent door, and after one long look around, and 
one long breath of the fresh briny air, per- 
fumed by a thousand wild roses, exclaimed 
with all the fervor found in budding man- 
hood, “ This place is boss for boys.’’ 

The place was the result of a thought made 
possible by the generosity of a woman, aided 
by a group of men, for Moody Island and 
Camp Durrell is not an accident, but the re- 
sult of years of planning, and longer years of 
experience in caring for boys during the sum- 
mer days. 

For ten years Secretary Armstrong of the 
state executive committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island has been caring for 
groups of boys in summer camps, and so 
steadily have the camps grown in interest 
and acceptability that he has won the hearty 
support of the entire committee, and a large 
group of other Christian men and women. 

In 1901, Miss F. S. Moody of Bath, Me., not- 
ing the definite results achieved through these 
summer camps, tendered ths committee a 
100-acre island situated one mile from Friend- 
ship, and about fifteen miles from Rockland. 

The offer being accepted, ‘Camp Durrell” 
(named in honor of the lamented Oliver 
H. Durrell), was definitely established and 
equipped with permanent buildings, twenty 
fine quality duck tents, sixteen row boats, a 
cat boat, and a 40-foot naphtha launch. 

Here are gathered every season for the 
month of July about 100 boys from twelve to 
seventeen years old. The spot is an ideal 
combination of seashore and country, hard to 
excel. Fishing, swimming, sailing, golf, out- 
ings, ete., crowd every day, but the heart of 
the camp centers around the evening camp 
fires, where after the most hearty singing of 
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college songs and story-telling by story-tellers, 
as the night lowers and the fire dims, some 
trained man with a boy’s heart turns the 
thought towards the boys’ Father, and ina 
few words closes the day by concentrating the 
attention of the group upon some theme in- 
tended to stimulate the higher life of the boys. 

Camp Durrell is not a camp meeting, good 
as such meetings are in their place, neither 
are the boys allowed to become “rough or 
tough,” but such an abundance of hearty, 
wholesome fun, mixed with just enough hard 
work to make the fun more agreeable, is 
offered, guarded, and handled by men who 
are giving their lives to better boys, that the 
boy returns home broadened, deepened and 
encouraged to make the most of himself. 

Does it do this? Ask the more than four 
hundred boys who have been there, or, better 
yet, their parents and teachers, and you will 
discover that here is a Christian charity 
which largely pays its own way, and yet is 
every summer returning to our homes a large 
group of boys who will make better men of 
tomorrow because of Moody Island. 

In 1902 there were 184 boys at the camp, of 
whom 64 definitely decided to live a Christian 
life, and have shown during the winter the 
results of the marked change in their lives. 

Through the generosity of a man who bears 
the name of one of Massachusetts’ most hon- 
ored families, this same Y. M. C. A. commit- 
tee has just been given a beautiful hill farm 
of 200 acres in Becket, Mass., which has a 
frontage on two large ponds, superb maple 
groves, etc., and seems to be an ideal location 
for an “up country” camp which will do for 
boys desiring a vacation in the hills what 
Moody Island has been doing by the sea. 
The Becket Camp will open this year some- 
what as an experiment, but its friends confi- 
dently expect large things from it, in making 
Massachusetts boys better and nobler men. 





The launch “ H. M. Moore” 
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Closet and Altar 


In that He himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted. 


One Christian who hath had experience 
of temptation is worth a thousand others. 
—Martin Luther. 








God permits temptation because it does 
for us what the storms do for the oaks— 
it roots us; and what the fire does for 
the painting on porcelain—it makes us 
permanent, You never know that you 
have a grip on Christ or that he has a 
grip on you so well as when the devil 
is using all his force to attract you from 
him; then you feel the pull of Christ’s 
right hand.—F.. B. Meyer. 


Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? 
time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his 
foot, 
And so be pedestaled and triumph? 
“ Lead us into no temptation, Lord!” 
Yea, but, O thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hdir, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise! 
— Robert Browning. 





Thank God a second 


Pray, 





The path from neglect and delay leads 
straight to impatience, doubt and un- 
faith.— William J. Tucker. 


The sins by which God’s Spirit is ordi- 
narily grieved are the sins of small things 
—laxities in keeping the temper, slight 
neglect of duty, lightness, sharpness of 
dealing.— Horace Bushnell. 








The element of fear has a permanent 
place in the religious lifeof man. Only 
it is not fear of any external disaster, but 
dread of moral failure and spiritual ruin. 
—Wil'ard B. Thorp. 


Still, as of old 
Man by himself is priced : 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 
—Coventry Patmore. 





Where the devil cannot come, he will send: 
@ proverb of very serious import, which 
excellently sets out to us the penetrative 
power of temptations and the certainty 
that they will follow and find men out 
in their secretest retreats.—Richard C. 
Trench. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
the God of our fathers, who turnest 
the shadow of death into the morn- 
ing; who hast lightened mine eyes, 
that I sleep not in death. O Lord, 
blot out asa night-mist mine iniqui- 
ties. Scatter me sins as a morning 
cloud. Grant that I may become a 
child of the light, and of the day. 
Vouchsafe to keep me this day with- 
out sin. Uphold me when! am fall- 
ing, and lift me up when I am down. 
Preserve this day from any evil of 
mine, and me from the evils of the 
day. Let this day add some knowl- 
edge, or good deed, to yesterday. Ob, 
let ‘me hear Thy lovingkindness in 
the morning, for in Thee is my trust. 
Teach me to do the thing that pleas- 
eth Thee, for Thou art my God. Let 
Thy loving Spirit lead me forth into 
the land of righteousness. Amen. 
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The Night of Fear at Salonica, Turkey 


The Scenes and Sensations Connected with the Blowing up of the Ottoman Bank. 


The Present Tense. Situation 


By Rev. Epwarp B. HASKELL, MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN. BOABD 


“ Papa, a steamer is burning in the harbor,” 
remarked my small son, as we sat down to din- 
ner on Tuesday, April 28. He had been on the 
city wall across the street to see it, and the 
men bad told him that it was the French 
Messagerie Liner. A scene so unique was 
not to be ignored and at the close of the meal 
all members of the Mission Station visited 
the quay to see the sight. The common re- 
port on the’ shore was that the boiler had 
burst. 

That evening at about 8.30 there was a 
boom which at once set the children looking 
out of the windows for a fire, as the fire alarm 
here is two cannon shots. But to my ear 
there was a mufiied sound which distinguished 
the explosion from the clear report of a canon, 
and I feared that some of the vague rumors 
about intentions of revolutionalists to blow 
up public buildings were materializing. Next 
morning we learned that it was an attempt to 
destroy the tri-weekly passenger train from 
Céhstantinople, made well within the city 
limits on a street crossing. No damage wag 
done beyond crippling the engine. 

On Wednesday evening, April 29, other 
duties did not permit my attending the 
weekly Bulgarian prayer meeting in the 
chapel below our dwelling rooms. At eight 
o’clock the strains of the closing hymn, 
“Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of 
sin” were floating on the air, when a sullen 
roar shook the ground. This was unmistak- 
ably dynamite, and I rushed to the balcony 
toward the main part of the city. In a mo- 
moment there was a flash and another roar. 
Mrs. Bond of Monastir, who was acting as 
nurse to our dear invalid, joined me and we 
stood and watched other flashes down towards 
the sea. The dreadful concussions mingled 
strangely with the notes of the hymn from 
below, which held bravely on through it all 
all to the grand close: 

Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours 
Jesus has conquered death and all its powers. 


Brother Holway thought it best to finish 
the hymn in order to avoid panic among the 
native friends. At the close I went down 
into the yard and found all much agitated, 
and wondering whether they could get home 
to their families. As most of them live in the 
opposite direction frem that in which the ex- 
plosions had occurred I urged them to go on. 
As we opened the street door people were 
rushing aimlessly past in alarm, not knowing 
where togo. A foreigner stopped and told us 
in French, in great excitement, that a bomb 
had been thrown into the café of Hotel Co- 
lombo (the hotel at which Europeans usually 
stopped), and that a clubhouse and the Otto- 
man Bank had been wrecked. At once it 
flashed over me that the attack was aimed at 
buildings or institutions in which foreigners 
were largely interested, doubtless to make 
Europe feel that the situation is intolerable 
and she must intervene to restore order. An 
uneasy question arese in my mind whether 
we might not be endangered by our proximity 
te the German school, an institution with 
Austro German backing. 

By the time I went upstairs again the Otto- 
man Bank, two blocks away, was blazing 
brightly, lighting up the face of the clock on 
the tower of the Catholic church in its rear. 
On the opposite side of the street from our 
house is an old fort, now chiefly serving as 
barracks and arsenal. Its wall begins twenty 
paces from our gate, and its portals are 100 
paces farther on. The soldiers here began 
firing in every direction to prevent bomb- 
throwers from approaching. Not realizing 
what was going on, I was standing in a door- 
way on that side of the house with my boy 


and a servant lad. A whiz near at hand 
warned us to follow the example of the na- 
tives on such occasions and darken doors and 
windows. Next day we found the flattened 
cartridge on our terrace. It struck the house 
just twenty-two inches to the right of the door 
and at a height from the fivor of forty-six 
inches— which I find to be about the height 
of my pericardium! I call that a fairly good 
aim for an excited soldier. Half ax hour 
later we heard a carriage pass down towards 
the fort. Very likely it contained some ar- 
rival by the evening train who was ignorant 
of the situation. In a moment we heard 
‘bang, bang, bang,” and the horses tore gal- 
loping back. We never learned whether any 
one was hurt. 

It seemed best to let the little children lie 
down in their clothing. If any one else 
thought of retiring such thoughts vanished 
when at ten o’clock a roar was heard_to the 
north of our house, and apparently not far 
away. This roar was followed by rifle firing 
in the street under our windows. We are 
about fifty paces from the corner of the old 
Via Egnatia of St. Paul’s day, now the main 
business street. On this corner is a house 
which some Bulgarians are said to have rented 
ten days previous to this affair. Between this 
house and ours is the fine German school 
building, with a frontage of forty paces. The 
terrace of the corner house overlooks the 
school yard and is just five paces distant from 
the end of the school building. It was not un- 
til a number of bombs had gone off and we 
peeped through the shutters of an unlighted 
room on that side that we realized that the 
school itself was the object of attack. 

Even as we looked we saw a lighted fuse 
sail over into the street towards the Turkish 
soldiers, who now held both the Via Egnatia 
and our own street. Small bombs were 
thrown towards them occasionally to hold 
them off, while large ones were hurled at the 
building. After each bomb there would be a 
rifle fusilade from the soldiers. It seems cer- 
tain that in cross firing thus from two streets 
they must have killed a number of their own 
men. Standing by an open window in the 
north part of the house but facing the east, 
and thus not exposed to fire, I could hear the 
panes of glass shivering in the school building 
and in the khan across the street from it as the 
first heavy bombs struck. I remember that 
while standing at this window the conviction 
seized my mind that the French steamer had 
been destroyed by a bomb and not by the 
bursting of her boilers. This afterwards 
proved to be the case. 

The uproar kept up for about two hours. 
At the end of the first hour the whole adult 
membership of the station gathered for a sea- 
son of prayer about the sick bed of her with 
whose life the light of our house was to go out 
five days later. Lying in utter weakness, she 
was the calmest of our number. We were all 
quieted and steadied by the moments of com- 
munion with the unseen Friend. We knew 
that if the schoo] building took fire as the 
bank had done, nothing could save our house. 
How to move a helpless invalid and four small 
children amid flying bombs and bullets I 
could not imagine. But somehow I felt an 
assurance that this horror was not to be added 
to our cup, and it was not. An examination 
of the ground fills one with amazement that 
bombs thrown at a range of fifteen feet should 
have done no harm but to break glass, chip 
off handfuls of stucco and tear up earth where 
they fell. A Turk looking at it with me said: 
“Allah! It was Allah and nothing else that 
saved the building and your house.” I felt 
that he was right. 


Some of the heaviest bombs seemed to have 
been reserved till the last. The concussions 
shivered several panes of glass in our house 
and caused the little ones to ery out in their 
sleep. But at about midnight there fell a 
great silence and the trumpets blew to call off 
the seldiers. We learned afterwards that one 
revolutionist rushed into the Via Egnatia and 
one into our street, and both were killed at 
once, Next morning our servant saw some 
corpses taken out of the house itself. 

After two o’clock we obtained a little 
troubled sleep. In the morning Mr. Holway 
went out to visit the native friends and see 
whether they were all right. Almost all male 
Bulgarians were being arrested and Mr. Hol- 
way himself was detained at a police station 
a few minutes until he could make the neces- 
sary explanations. While no wholesale mas- 
sacre occurred, of course the Turks were furi- 
ously enraged at the Bulgarians, and the more 
80 because the 400 troops then on the ground 
were so small a number that an attack by 
armed bands would have been really formid- 
able and might even have lost them the city 
for afew hours. Although our splendid Vali 
Pasha drove about the city addressing the 
people at. the street corners and urging 
against acts of violence, many such acts were 
committed. Besides the handful of dynamit- 
ers many innocent Bulgarians were killed, it 
is claimed largely by Albanians, who have an 
especial gift at that sort of thing. The most 
reliable estimate of the number which I can 
learn is about 230. Several hundred were im- 
prisoned, many of whom have been and are 
being released. 

About ten of the male Protestants took 
refuge in the mission house for a week while 
the arrests were being made on a large scale. 
One was arrested at his shop the morning 
after the outrages, and liberated after twenty 
days. One other is under arrest, but as care- 
ful inquiry shows him free from complicity in 
revolutionary acts, the vali has premised his. 
release. A number of others have been ar- 
rested in the out-stations, but we hope wilh 
not be held long. For a fortoight or more 
we found it necessary to feed several Ortho- 
dox Bulgarian families whose bread-winners. 
were in prison. To their credit be it said 
that they asked no help which was not. 
needed, and their appeals ceased so soon as 
the men were liberated. Now the question 
in all minds is, How is this to end? It is 
rumored that other buildings in the city are 
mined. When will the mines be sprung, and 
whom will they blow into the air? The in- 
surgent bards are also under arms all through 
the country. Business is prostrate and fam- 
ine not far off. Everybody regards the Austro- 
Rassian “reforms ’’as dead and buried. Then 
what is to be? Is this distracted country 
never to have any peace and prosperity? 
There is no answer save that of the hymn 
sung that memorable Wednesday night : 


Peace, perfect peace, the future all unknown. 
Jesus, we know, and he is on the throne. 


Salonica, Turkey, May 22. 





Yeu wish you could preach aa well as Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, whose sermons are sought: 
for far and wide during this anniversary 
season. Know then that his admirable ser— 
mon before the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly was written four times before it satisfied. 
him. In its final form it is one of the warmest, 
strongest gospel sermons we have encountered 
for many a day. When one reads the finished 
prodact of gifted writers, we are prone to for- 
get the hours ef toilsome effort that made 
them possible. 
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Pastors and Foreign Missions 


By Rev. T. T. 


Perhaps it will cheer friends of missions to 
know that one church at least has lifted it- 
self out of the deficit pit—not that it was very 
deep down—and has reached a fair per cent. 
in its contributions. Our church established 
sometime ago the custom of taking two an- 
nual contributions for the Board; one in 
March, the other in October. The first is 
devoted to the support of Dr. Robert Hume’s 
Theological School in Ahmednagar. On a 
recent Sunday our pastor preached an able 
and eloquent sermon preceding the offering, 
in which he clearly stated the main features 
of the ethnic religions and the relations be- 
tween them and Christianity as they are be- 
coming more definitely recognized by the 
abler missionaries. He followed with a full 
statement of Dr. Hume’s work in all its vz ried 
features, and its great results—such as the 
Christianization of ten per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Ahmednagar, a district of 150,000 
inhabitants, and a theological school which 
sends out twenty native ministers every year 
into the country about. The sermon was 
long, thorough, moving and convincing, as 
shown by the fact that the offering was 
greatly increased over that of last year; 
and that contributions continued to come in 
throughout the week—showing that the im- 
pression was permanent because earnestly 
and thoughtfully urged. The sermon was 
based on the unanswerable assertion that 
“Christianity is a universal religion or it is 
nothing.” It follows, of course, that to deny 
this is absolute infidelity. When the maiter 
is thus put to an intelligent congregation the 
greater part assent, and confess that it de- 
mans action. The trouble with the churches 
today is that this simple and essential trath 
of Christianity—that which makes it what it 
is, and without which it is nothing—is for- 
gotten; and it is forgotten because so many 
pastors fail to preach it in the concrete way 
of supporting the agencies that are making 
Christianity in very fact true to its own 
nature, 

In my opinion, the chief reason why the 
-churches are falling off in their contributions 
to foreign missions is that the pastors do not 
present missions in fresh and carefully pre- 
pared sermons that explain their doctrinal 
and historic basis and justification ; their re- 
Jation to civilization and the solidarity of 
human society; their present condition and 
forms of operation, and their immense suc- 
-cess in impregnating the nations—India, e. g. 
-—with Christian ideas and ways of living. 
‘The people will listen to and at last welcome 
‘such sermons—prepared and preached with 
‘thorough conviction and genuine sympathy, 
‘and without fear of those who sneer at or 
‘doubt the value of missions—and the offer- 
‘Ings will increase in just about the measure 
-of the preacher’s interest in the subject. 

There is no better test of a minister’s char- 
-acter and ability to carry on and lead a parish 
‘than the way in which he manages its char- 
‘ities. If he shirks them, or fails to keep them 
:at the front, or pushes them aside for fear of 
‘influential members or refined skeptics who 
‘shun missions as vulgar, he stamps himself as 
‘@ weakling and a coward. There can be no 
‘better way to deaden all interest in missions 
ithan to announce to the congregation that 
*the time has come when the annual offering 
‘Is to be taken, with some feeble expressions 
-of hope that the contribution will be a gen- 
-eroug one as the Board is in debt, and follow 
‘it with a sermon—pro or con—on the Higher 
‘Criticism or the social unrest. Why should 
ithe people give? They are neither instructed 
‘nor interested in missions; the daily press 
‘tells them that missions are a failure and the 
jpastor does not even contradict it. The weak 
‘spot in missions today is not in the field 
(though there may be weakness there) nor 
iin the administration of the Board, nor in 


Munger, D. D. 


the pews, but it is in the pulpit; and there 
it will remain until the pastors remind them- 
selves of the nature of Christianity and give 
it a rational expression in their preaching and 
in the administration of their churches. 

I would like to add to these plain words the 
testimony of Bishop Phillips Brooks to the 
manifold value of missions in India, as it is 
found in the closing pages of Professor Allen’s 
Life. 

One sees in these quotations the difference 
between a keen and comprehensive mind deal- 
ing with a great subject that he has thoroughly 
investigated, and the tourists who run through 
the country—jotting down what they pick up 
in the streets and at dinner tables. 

One feels also the difference between the 
conception of the Christian religion as held by 
one of the clearest-sighted students and no- 
blest expositors of it in life and word that the 
century has produced, and the conception of 
it as held by those who claim that a religion 
that—by the necessity of its nature—is uni- 
versal need not be made universal; and that 
the religion a people happens to have is the 
best for them—a view that would Rave kept 
Christianity out of Europe and left Britain 
still in possession of the Druids. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The missionaries are as noble a set of men 
and women as the world has to show. Tell 
your friends who ‘do not believe in foreign 
missions’ (and I am sure there are a good 
many such) that they do not know what they 
are talking about, and that three weeks’ sight 
of mission work in India would convert them 
wholly. 

Certainly the change to the newer forms 
of appeals for missions involves the confidence 
in a higher condition, in the working of better 
and nobler motives in those to whom we ap- 
peal. It may be a question whether men are 
ready for it, but here, as always, I believe 
very much in the possibility of making them 
to be by assuming that they are. 

One high appeal for missions ought to be 
the need of Christianity for a broader and 
completer life—what these other people will 
do for our Christianity if they become Chris- 
tians. I think we often understand missions 
best if we think of the converting power, and 
that which it tries to convert, as individuals 
rather than vague masses. Surely one man 
may say to another, “I want you to believe 
my truth, partly in order that by the way in 


which it ixfiuences you and by the form in - 


which your mind apprehends it I may be able 
to see new sides of it and understand its rich- 
ness more.” The moon would know more of 
what light is, if it could study the earth on 
which the sun’s reflected light shines from 
iteelf. 

The reconstruction and simplification of 
Christian theology is imperatively demanded 
by missions. Indeed the missionaries are 
quietly doing it, almost unconsciously doing 
it, themselves. Christianity as a book re- 
ligion, resting on the infallible accuracy of a 
written word, or as a propitiatory religion, pro- 
viding a mere escape for hopeless culprits, or 
as a doctrinal religion, depending on the 
originality of some statements of truth, all of 
these aspects of it fade; and Christianity as a 
personal faith revealing in Christ, not simply 
by him, the present living fatherhood of God, 
becomes the powerful and precious substance 
of our faith. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 14-20. The Opportunities of the 
Home. Eph. 5: 25—6: 9; 1 Peter 4: 8-10. 
Using hospitality in the name of Christ. Training 

children for Christ. The witness of the home. 

Neighborly relationships. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 837.} 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 21-27: How We May Learn To 
Use Our Sword. Eph. 6: 17; Heb. 4: 12, 
13; 2 Tim. 2: 15. 

Some people spend a dozen years in Sunday 
school without learning even how to read and 
enjoy the Bible, to say nothing about using 
it. Some people graduate from theological 
seminaries without becoming proficient in 
the art of Biblical swordsmanship. Now 
and then a plain man of the people arises 
like Dwight L. Moody, who without the 
training of schools manages to send the 
Biblical arrows home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of thousands of people the world 
over. In Rev. G. Campbell Morgan we have 
today a genuine illustration of the hold which 
&@ man may get on popular assemblages simply 
by mining down into Scripture and bringing 
forth things new and old. 





One learns to use a sword not by admiring 
it from afar or by giving information touching 
the various metals that enter into its compo- 
sition. If we are to get at its pith and its 
value for today the Bible must be taken 
from its pedestal of suppositious honor on 
the parlor table where it does nothing but 
gather dust, and be handled in much the 
same way in which we handle other books. 
To use it as a weapon either of offense or 
defense, one must be familiar with it as a 
whole and in detail. You can get a good 
idea touching one’s skill or lack of skill 
with the Bible simply by watching him turn 
over the leaves. If it takes him about ten 
minutes to find 1 John, if he is looking for 
Zechariah among the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, if he halts irresolutely when told 
to look up a reference in Esther, he will 
in all probability be as useless on the battle- 
field of Christian truth as a soldier who 
had never fired a rifle would be storming 
the heights of San Juan. It may not be the 
highest type of Bible study to commit to mem- 
ory the names of the various books or to gain 
a fairly good idea of the kings of Israel in the 
order of their succession, or of the difference 
between Paul’s first and his third missionary 
tours; but a certain familiarity with the sur- 
face facts of the Scripture is essential to doing 
good service with the Bible as a soldier in 
behalf of the deeper truths which it contains. 





Always remember also that the truths of the 
Bible come close to the life of man; they 
are not mere abstract propositions. They are 
“quick and powerful and sharper than a two- 
edged sword.” We love and reverence the 
Bible because it alone of all the books in the 
world contains the truth on which to live and 
by which to die. It is there not to be evapo- 
rated by any Higher Criticism, perpetually re- 
vealing itself afresh to those who seek dili- 
gently after it. But we must sink our shafts 
deep into the mine. We shall not equip our- 
selves for Christian service simply by five 
minutes’ hasty reading in the morning and 
three minutes’ sleepy reading at night. Back 
of Dr. Morgan’s remarkable insight into Scrip- 
ture are hours, days and years of patient, 
brooding study. 





One great proof of inspiration is the fact 
that when men actually do brood over the 
Scripture it yields to them fresh pearls and 
diamonds. One would think that the myriads 
of sermons based on Bible texts would leng 
ago have exhausted the fountain of truth. But 
every little while some preacher or teacher, 
taking a familiar text or passage, brings out 
of it by legitimate deductions, some truth new, 
large, inspiring. And the fact that today more 
people than ever before are thus teaching and 
studying the Bible and finding nuggets of new 
truth, ought to spur us on “to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Blush Rose 


Among the garden beauties 
My childhood prized as best, 

The dear old fashioned blush-rosebush 
Was first and loveliest ; 

It bore the coldest winter blasts, 
The summer’s fiercest blaze, 

And every year made sweeter still 
June’s long delightful days. 


The dear old-fashioned blush rose 
My little girlhood knew— 
No florist names it in his list, 
Nor vaunts its form and hue; 
It had no famous pedigree, 
It bore no lordly name, 
But ab, no rose of later years 
Has ever seemed the same. 


Unmarked by stake or label, 
In humble innocence, 

A small, low-spreading shrub, it grew 
Beside the dooryard fence ; 

The dear old-fashioned blush-rosebush 
That flourished anywhere, 

Among the weeds or in the grass, 
With no one’s help or care. 


Its pointed buds were snowy, 
But when the calyx thin 
Turned back, the outer petals spread, 
And showed the flush within; 
Ah, what a lovely flower-heart! 
Its breath was sweetest balm, 
Its hue the faintest pink that tints 
A baby’s tender palm. 


In many a gorgeous garden 
May fairer flowers unfold, 
Strange orchids and exotics rare, 
Which cost their bulk in gold; 
But none can rival in my heart 
The tiower I loved of yore, 
The dear old-fashioned rose that grew 
Beside my mother’s door! 
—Elizabeth Akers. 





Squabbling 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Since hope dies hard in a woman’s 
breast, Eve never made up her mind that 
a return to Paradise was forever impossi- 
ble until Cain and Abel first began to 
squabble; then she knew that the days 
of Eden were past. The subject of the 
difference does not matter; perhaps it 
was the size of the minnow Abel caught, 
which got away before it could be meas- 
ured except by the eye of the youthful 
fisherman; perhaps it was whether the 
one or the other first saw the wild grapes 
were ripe enough to gather; perhaps it 
was whether, Abel having collected sticks 
for the fire for two days, it was not fair 
that Cain should get them the rest of the 
week. History mentions neither the fact 
of the squabble nor its matter, but we 
know it occurred, and that Eve listened 
and rebuked and grieved just as all 
mothers have done since on similar occa- 
sions. 

Given acircle of healthy, normal chil- 
dren with differing tastes, dispositions 
and belongings, and squabbling is inevi- 
table. It does not matter how trivial the 
cause may be; anything will do to squab- 
ble over, and the most exasperating thing 
about it is that it means so little to the 
children. It does not interfere with their 
affection for one another; it does not pre- 
vent their having royally good times to- 


a 


gether; it is merely a side issue to them, 
something not worth serious considera- 
tion. 

When their mother explains with tears 
and lamentations that the peace and joy 
of the home is destreyed by it, they re- 
gard her with stares of uncomprehending 
amazement. Onlysquabbling! If it were 
lying now, or stealing—but squabbling! 
It is incredible that she should really 
mind a little thing like that. If she could 
only see the Jones boys fight, or hear the 
language the Smith’s use, she would think 
her children were pretty good. They feel 
injured that she does not look at the mat- 
ter as they do. 

Once a mother, desperate with the con- 
tinued wrangling of her family of vigor- 
ous boys, went to her acquaintance whose 
gentle, well-behaved children were the 
marvel of the neighborhood and the de- 
testation of their playmates. 

“Tell* me,” she begged, “why your 
children never squabble. Is it inheri- 
tance, or discipline, or precept, or natural 
piety?” 

“It is simple enough to answer you,” 
replied the complacent woman; “it is 
food. Your children have too hearty a 
diet ; it makes them obstreperous ; mine 
eat little, principally fruit and such light 
things, and it makes them feel quiet; 
they do not want to quarrel.” 

It was an explanation which explained. 
The good children were good because 
they were delicate and anemic, and the 
naughty children were naughty because 
they were healthy and hungry and full 
of life and animal spirits. The inquiring 


’ parent went home thoughtful ; dared she 


reduce her boisterous flock to well-bred 
automatons, and would she if she could ? 
In another family where there were 
eight children the similar result was ob- 
tained by a different method. A fiat 
went forth from the parents that from 
babyhood on there should be no differing 
opinions in the home circle. The slight- 
est suspicion of an argument was nipped 
in the bud ; discussion of a point was for- 


‘bidden; unanimity was insisted upon, 


outwardly at least, and finally prevailed. 
The children learned to control their 
tongues to a remarkable degree, and 
were the wonder and admiration of every 
guest in the home. Such politeness never 
was seen. Contradiction or the setting 
up of one’s wishes as against another’s 
was unknown, and the happy parents 
blessed their own wisdom. But by and 
by the children became men and women, 
and then they wondered whether they 
had not possibly carried matters too far, 
for all the eight were perfectly colorless, 
reserved to dullness and silent to gloom: 
Their temperaments had been washed 
out in the family bleachery. 

But is there no middle ground? Must 
parents endure a hateful distraction and 
confusion in their homes or else feel that 
they are in some way doing their off- 
spring a physical and mental wrong? 

Well, certainly parents have their rights 
as well as children, and a weary and anx- 
ious mother and father deserve peace and 
rest in their own home, and they should 
have it in some way. Just as soon as 
their children are old enough to under- 


stand they should be told that they have 
their part to play in keeping things peace- 
ful and sunny, and it is selfish and wicked, 
to destroy every one’s comfort by foolish 
squabbling. One would think this a les- 
son easily learned, but unfortunately 
children have short memories, and it 
is only in fairy tales that they quickly 
abandon their naughty little ways for 
a reproof and an argument, and repeated 
reproofs and arguments become some- 
thing perilously near nagging and do 
more harm than good, because they fall 
on ears which grow deafer with each 
repetition. 

Sometimes an ounce of prevention may 
be used with good results. Children may 
be made to occupy separate rooms at 
night and not permitted to play together 
in the daytime. These deprivations will 
make a temporary impression at least 
and secure the household quiet for the 
time, but usually as soon as the prohibi- 
tion is removed and the children are 
again together the old difficulty reap- 
pears. Then there is a punishment 
which, if faithfully applied, will bring 
speedy and sure relief. It is simple 
enough—only bed on Saturdays—but it 
works likeacharm. A child who knows 
beyond a peradventure that if he squab- 
bles during the week he will be undressed 
and kept alone in a darkened room fora 
whole hour, or even two hours, while the 
other children play happily in the sun- 
shine, will certainly restrain himself, es- 
pecially if he finds that after repeated 
and flagrant offenses the time will 
lengthen into a whole afternoon, with a 
plain supper and more bed after it at the 
end. The only trouble with this plan is 
that parents are too careless, or too for- 
getful, or too soft hearted to carry it to 
its successful issue. 

When children have been permitted to 
pass uncured the age where bed is a 
proper punishment their vanity may 
often be appealed to with success. The 
girl may be told, with a look of maternal 
contempt, that squabbling is vulgar and 
is to be classed with such offenses as 
gum-chewing, tittering in church, and 
loud talking in the street. Now.if there 
is one thing more objectionable than 
another to her whose hair is going up as 
her dresses come down, it is vulgarity. 
To be a lady is her desire. The use of 
the hateful word will often work a sud- 
den cure, The boy, naturally, is not as 
sensitive as his sister, but he, too, has his 
vulnerable point. He wishes to be manly, 
and to be told that squabbling is babyish 
is to taboo it for him. Nursery differ- 
ences at once lose their charm ; he looks 
upon them with lofty contempt; he is 
too old to squabble. 

Because of a parent’s neglect squab- 
bling does sometimes become an ingrained 
habit, about the most hateful and home- 
destroying known, but if it is treated with 
judgment and tact it usually disappears 
with other childish things—a fact which 
should serve to support a parent through 
the period of storm and stress. Doubt- 
less there is a reason in nature why the 
growing child should resent the obstacles 
which oppose its wishes; pushing is a 
sign of growth. Birds in their little nests 
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do not always agree, but crowd and squab- 
ble over the lack of room and the insuffi- 
cient number of worms to supply their 
raging appetites ; yet later on they learn 
to endure diecomfort and hunger with a 
patience which puts human beings to 
shame. Surely children too will learn as 
life disciplines them, and meanwhile do 
not let us who are parents be too vexed, 
too worried, too disheartened to remind 
ourselves again and again that it will pass, 
and that we must not take the matter too 
seriously. 





Conscience 


I sat alone with my conscience, 

In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years increased. 


And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 

And to face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight ; 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might. 


And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face, 

Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 


And I thought of my former tremblings, 
Of the judgment day to be, 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 


And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave ; 

But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 


Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present wou!d never go by, 

For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 


Then I woke from my timely dreaming 
And the vision passed away, 

And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 


And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 

That I may not cry in the future, 
And no one come to save. 


So I sit alone with my conscience, 

In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 

In the land where time will cease. 


And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful so’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be jadgment enough for me. 
—Charles W.- Stubbs, Dean of Ely. 





Traveling Companions 


In order to be happy with a companion 
you must have one who is thoroughly 
congenial and sympathetic, who under- 
stands your unspoken thought, who 
above all is willing to let you have your 
way on the concession of the same privi- 
lege. I shall never forget a holiday I 
once had with a man of whom I had 
thought well. In a couple of days I dis- 
covered that he was a reincarnation of 
Mr. Barlow of Sandford and Merton. He 
was an early riser, and would come into 
my room and waken me, One should 
never be awakened on a holiday. He 
would rouse me and read out of a time- 
table or out of Baedeker. He would say: 


“If you get up directly there is just 
time for us to have breakfast and catch a 
train for such and such a place.” 

Now it is obvious that on holidays 
there should be ample leisure for break- 
fast. Nobody should ever dream of start- 


ing by any train before eleven o’clock in 


the morning. Nobody should take a 
watch with him on his holidays. He 
should as far as possible experience the 
timeless state. If he wants to go any- 
where he should, when the impulse 
seizes him, ask a waiter when the next 
train starts for his place, and take it if it 
is suitable, and wait till next day if it is 
not. A good plan, which I have tried 
more than once with eminent success, is 
simply, when you feel disposed, to drive 
to the station and wait there until there 
is a train for the place you want to go to. 

Mr. Barlow also was great upon seeing 
all the sights in Baedeker, and all the 
pictures that were marked with stars. I 
will not, however, go on with this sad 
story. People may travel together with 
comfort if they will not criticise one 
another, and if each will allow the other 
to do exactly as he pleases.— W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. 





Fruits as Medicine 


An American authority, who has looked 
into the subject, claims that Nature has been 
lavish in providing remedies for many of the 
common ailments. Fruits often relieve dis- 
eased conditions of the body by encouraging 
natural processes. Taken early in the morn- 
ing, an orange acts decidedly as a laxative, 
sometimes amounting to a purgative. O.her 
laxatives are figs, tamarinds, prunes, mulber- 
ries, dates, nectarines and plums. 

The astringent fruits are pomegranates, 
cranberries, blackberries, raspberries, dew- 
berries, barberries, quinces, pears and wild 
cherries. 

The diuretics are grapes, peaches, straw- 
berries, whortleberries, prickly pears, black 
carrants and melon seeds. 

The refrigerants are gooseberries, red and 
white currants, pumpkins and melons of all 
kinds. Those coming under the head of stom- 
achic sedatives are lemons, limes and apples. 

Figs, split open, form excellent poultices for 
boils and abscesses. The juice of a lemon 
will remove tartar from the teeth. 

The oil of cocoanut has been recommended 
as a substitute for cod-liver oil, and is much 
used in Germany for phthisis. 

Barberries, after being made into a drink, 
are used for fever patients. Apples are use- 
ful in nausea, and even in seasickness and 
pregnancy. Bitter almonds are useful in a 
cough. Grapes and raisins are nutritive and 
demulcent, and are gratefully received in the 
sickroom. 





Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


39. RIDDLE 
I magnify impartially 
Recorded deeds of fame, 
While oft I sit upon the bridge 
And rest my weary frame. 
E, H. Pray. 


40. THE GOLD-DIGGER AS A TANGLER 


At my (1) attempt I failed to (2) accomplish 
my object, and was obliged to (3) quit my pro- 
jected (4) course of digging; for the task 
seemed (5) endless, and the prospective (6) 
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value well-nigh nil. But, on proceeding to 
(7) examine a second claim I became so (8) 
transported that I could scarcely (9) moderate 
my desire to strike in at once; so (10) glowing 
was the prospect, and so (11) manifest the 
prompt reward for my labor. And so, doffing 
(12) coat and jacket, I took little note of (13) 
time, and very soon had my (14) storehouse 
well filled with shining ore. But how to (15) 
avoid discovery, and to thwart the (16) as- 
sumption of a rival party, were my (17) chief 
troubles. But, “where there’s a (18) will 
there’s a way,” and I managed, with great 
care, not to (19) excite his suspicion, and, by 
the aid of a (20) calm demeanor, to quench all 
(21) “scent” of my operations; so that my 
rival never once (22) tried to interfere with 
my work, which, hardly necessary to say, was 
crowned with success, 

(If suitable equivalents for the numbered 
words are arranged in the same order, their 
initial syllables—for example, like d in de-sire, 
and i in i-ron—will spell out the designation 
of a “Controversy ” now “all the vogue” in 
the literary world.) NILLOR. 


41. NUMERICAL 


He wears a 1-2-3, 
Full-feathered as can be, 
And comes from 1-2-3-4-5 that island 
Where as the stories tell 
Goats in great numbers dwell, 
Because the country there is mostly highland. 


2-3-4-5-6-7 
Beyond his worth was given 
For him; the vendor vowed he was a singer, 
But men who deal in birds 
Too often break their words 
As easily as they would snap a finger. 


A 4-5-6-7 bird 
Sings better, or I’ve heard 

A phebe ; 5-6-7 could not appall him, 
But he Is pretty, very, ° 
And whimsically merry, 


So 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 we call him. 
M. C. 8. 


42, ENIGMA 


I have come down through all the cycles of 
antiquity, and have a record in each day and 
year of written history; and even to the end 
of the present century my absence would bea 
visible defect. I begin the career of youth, 
and advance with him through each year of 
his minority. I attend him in his majority, 
even to the ripest maturity, and when mor- 
tality shall have put on immortality I shall 
await his earthly body in the cemetery, and 
claim a part in the last victery. F. M. B. 


43, ANAGRAM 


Give gentle words each hour, 
No matter how you strive ; 

Each yields a lovely flower, 
In hearts by love kept ’live. 

Never forget, friend, dear, 
Motto suggested here: 

NO CRIME I TRAIN, 


’Tis labor vain. 
G. Rack. 


ANSWERS 


33. Scin-til-late. 

34. 1. Sate’ 2. Rate. 3. Gate. 4. Late. 656. 
Hate. 6. Pate. 7. Date. 8. Bate. 9. Fate. 10. 
Kate. 

35. Won, now, own. : 

36. Some said that that that that that that noted 
was entirely wrong; others claimed that that that 
that that lady used was right. 

37. Delivery reviled. 

38. Ichabod Crane, 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: River- 
side, W. Medford, Mass., to 26; Amos, Newton, 
Mass., 25, 27,28; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
29; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 27; C. H., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 37, 28. 

The prize for a contributed riddle is awarded Ed- 
gar H. Pray, Maple Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

“Tangle 36,” says Riverside, “is the hardest to 
unravel that I have seen for many a day, and as in- 
teresting, too.” 
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A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and.me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay ; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—James Hogg (The Ettrick Shepherd). 





Flossy’s Shopping 
BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 


Flossy sat on the floor, looking at her 
doll. Violet was the doll’s name, and she 
had on the prettiest dress that ever was 
seen, soft blue silk, with lace to trim it, 
but Flossy was looking at her with an 
earnest frown. Real little girls did not 
wear silk in the morning, but simple 
frocks, like her own blue gingham, and 
her child must be dressed like other little 
girls. Flossy did not know much about 
sewing, but she had a precious pattern 
which her cousin Helen had cut out when 
she and Violet went to visit her, she had 
scissors and a needle (Flossy never can 
remember which of the chubby fingers a 
thimble ought to go on), and somehow it 
could be done. 

Flossy has no mother, and the cousin 
with whom she lives had gone out to 
spend the day. She trotted out to 
Bridget in the kitchen. 

Bridget,” she said, “ Please, I would 
like some cloth, to make Violet a dress.” 

Kind Bridget turned out all the drawers 
in the dresser. There was some cotton 
from the last kitchen aprons, and some 
thick stuff to make iron-holders, and 
some stocking-ends that Bridget was sav- 
ing for a rag mat ; but nothing that looked 
at all like a little girl’s dress, 

“‘Then I has to buy some,” said Flossy. 

It is a terrible thing to find yourself 
alone in a great, crowded shop, particu- 
larly if you do not happen to reach above 
the counter. The shop was in a whirl of 
noise and hurrying people, and glaring 
with hard bright lights. No one asked 
her what she would like to look at this 
morning, as the kind woman at the five 
and ten cent shop always did, when Flossy 
sometimes went there with Bridget ; but 
you cannot buy cloth at the five and ten 
cent shop. 

Flossy has a stout heart, and she held 
herself firmly on her strong little legs 
against the people who crowded against 
her, and looked around. Standing near the 


For the Children 


wall was a tall man who wore no hat, and 
looked as if he might be a shop-keeper. 
Flossy worked her way to where he stood. 

“TI want to buy some cloth, please, for 
Violet’s dress’ — 

“Broadcloth?” said the tall man, 
scarcely glancing down at Fiossy. ‘‘ Third 
counter to the left. 

‘QO, I think not very broad, because 
Violet is’nt ’—but the tall man had moved 
away. 

Flossy knows her left hand because 
Bridget ties a bit of darning cotton on to 
it when she sends Flossy to the milk- 
man’s, which is the fourth house on the 
left. The darning cotton was not there 
now, but Flossy remembered. She went 
past a counter shining with pins and scis- 
sors, and one where there were handker- 
chiefs and lace things, and then stood up 
on tiptoe beside the third counter, which 
had some rolls of cloth against the wall. 

**T would like to buy some cloth, please, 
only not very broad ”’— 

‘*We have only broadcloth and lady’s- 
cloth here,” said the young woman be- 
hind the counter, not unkindly, “if you 
want lighter goods, you will find cash- 
meres and flannelettes three counters 
further down”’; and she turned to some 
other customers. 

There used to be an old gardener at the 
big house on the corner who made F lossy 
dreadfully uncomfortable by saying, 
“‘How’s your health?” whenever she 
passed by ; and she used to walk around 
three streets on her way to school to 
avoid him, for she did not know at all 
what ‘“‘ How’s your health ? ” meant, nor 
what she ought to answer. She had the 
same feeling now. She could not possi- 
bly think what cashmeres or flannelettes 
could be, and a crowd of customers had 
come to the counter and were pushing 
her to one side. She felt hot all over, as 
if she had been naughty, and wondered if 
she could possibly get across the crowded 
street again alone. 

Just then a kind voice from the coun- 
ter behind her said, ‘“‘ What is it that you 
wanted, little girl? ’’ 

Flossy started, and saw the young 
woman at the lace counter looking down 
at her with a kind face. . 

“ What is it, dear?” she asked again. 

Sometimes gentle people make you feel 
more miserable than cross ones, just for a 
minute; but Flossy is six now, and does 
not cry so easily as she used to. She 
steadied her voice, and spoke slowly, and 
though the face she lifted was very red 
and the blue eyes swimming, the tears 
did not run over. 

“It is for Violet,” she said, ‘“‘she has 
got—only one dress ”’— 

“T see,” said the young woman. “And 
Violet is your dolly? and you would like 
to buy her another dress? Come in here 
a minute.” 

She opened a sort of little door and 
lifted Flossy up on to a stool, in the won- 
derful place behind the counter where all 
the boxes of lace: were; and in a few 
minutes Flossy had told her, in a voice 
which grew happier every minute, all 
about Violet and her blue silk clothes— 
** And you know, you know she couldn’t go 
to school in only herbest dress, couldshe?”’ 
—and had shown her the fourteen cents 
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which was all that she could get out of her 
bank, with shaking and Bridget’s hairpin. 

The kind yeung woman spoke a minute 
to some one who was tending the same 
counter, and then took Flossy’s hand. 

** Now let us come, and see if we can’t 
find something that will do,” she said. 
Flossy took a firm hold of her cool fingers 
and they started off. The shop seemed 
quite different now, with all its lights, 
quite like a fairy place. They stopped to 
look at the shining pearl and bead things 
which go on ladies’ dresses, and then at a 
counter which had brushes and combs 
and sponges, and pretty cakes of soap. 

Idon’t believe fourteen cents ever went 
so far before. When they came to the 
counter that had lawn and muslin to 
make summer dresses, the kind young 
woman picked out a piece of lawn figured 
all over with small pink roses ; then some 
lace must be got to trim it, and finally the 
prettiest pink ribbon, fora sash. When 
these were tied up, safe and sure, in a 
bundle, Flossy’s kind helper took her to 
the door, and though it was beginning to 
rain, eame out, bareheaded, in her pretty 
white apron, and held Flossy’s hand all 
the way across the crowded street, and 
then kissed her, and started her on the 
right way for home. All this time poor 
Bridget, who did not even know where 
Flossy had gone, was in a terrible taking, 
as you can imagine! For Flossy forgot 
to tell her that she was going out; only 
now she has promised never to go down 
town alone again. 

I wonder if you ever saw anything 
quite so nice as Violet’s clothes. She 
has a white apron now, which she puts 
on over the pink and white dress when 
Flossy sets her down with a book to 
study her lessons, and then starts off 
herself to school; and she has a night- 
gown and a blue wrapper and a little 
hood. And the best thing is that Flossy 
made these things fearly all herself, for 
what do you think? The kind young 
woman in the shop lives with her mother, 
right across the way from Flossy’s house. 
And on Saturday mornings, when she 
does not have to be in the shop, Flossy 
comes over, with Violet in her arms, and 
they have a delightful sewing bee to- 
gether; and Flossy is even learning to 
cut out. Just now they are making a 
little brown coat, trimmed all around 
with fur. But that is for Violet’s Christ- 
mas present, so you must not tell. 





A Birthday Present 


In reply to a letter from a child friend ask- 
ing what he would like for a birthday gift, 
Lewis Carroll mentioned the following: 
“Well, I like very much, indeed, a little mus- 
tard with a bit of beef spread thinly under it ; 
and I like brown sugar—only it should have 
some apple pudding mixed with it to keep it 
from being too sweet; but what I like best of 
all is salt, with some soup poured over it. 
The use of soup is to hinder the salt from 
being too dry; and it helps to melt it. Then 
there are other things I like; for instance, 
pins—only they should always have a cushion 
put around them to keep them warm. And I 
like two or three handfals of hair; only they 
should have a little girl’s head beneath them 
to grow on, or else whenever you open the 
door they get blown all over the room, and 
then they get lost, you know.” 
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The Conversation Corner 


More About Our “ Blindies ” 


VERY road seems to lead to India 
E just now, or rather to lead to the 
the Cornerfrom India. Afterthe 
pictures and letters on our page of two 
weeks ago had been prepared, I received 





other pictures and letters from Bombay, 
which I am anxious you should see. 
Then I had another letter from Miss Mil- 
lard about Vinayek, and the next Sunday 
when I went into the Sunday school of a 
church which I happened to attend that 
day, who should appear on the platform 
but Emily Wheeler, and her enthusiastic 
talk to the children was on—the blind 
children of India! I did not take notes 
of her address, but the letters from the 
Bombay missionaries will tell us about 
the pictures. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to acknowledge 
most gratefully, in the name of the “ Blindies,” 
the kind gift of $30 for the support of little 
Vinayek, one of the smallest of them, and the 
one who leads off the line in the picture of 
my children marching in the school com- 
pound. This march is a triumph, and a thing 
they delight in, one and all. By putting a 
boy who has a vestige of sight at the head, 
the others by placing a hand on the shoulder 
of the child in front can follow quite comfort- 
ably. In this way we have marches and 
“drills” that not only please the children, 
but the many visitors who come to see them. 
You will be glad to hear that the children 
have won many friends among the Hindus 
and Mohammedans of Bombay, who are con- 
stantly writing to ask if they may visit the 
school with their friends to see the blind chil- 
dren go through their drill and march, to hear 
them read from the raised letters (always a 
marvel to them!), and to see them write and 
do sums in arithmetic. We feel that it isa 
great thing to win them to this interest in 
Christian missions. 

But to return to Vinayek. He is a dear lit- 
tle boy, and doing well in school. I wish you 
could hear him sing! He has just lost two of 
his lower front teeth, and while the new ones 
are growing up it causes him to lisp just a lit- 
tle bit, which rather adds than otherwise to 
his attractiveness. He is a mischievous little 


chap, and it is funny to watch him and the 
small Hira in their encounters. This little 
Hira is the very tiffest of all the Biindies, 
and the pet of all. _He came to us a genuine 
waif, bearing the name of Kolcha, which 
means charcoal, not at all a nice name to grow 
up with. Diamond, that is Hira, being only 
another form of charcoal, we made him rich 
at once, and now he rejoices in the pretty 
name of Hira. 

“King David” has not been very well and 
I have sent him up country to another of our 
mission stations to try what a change of air 
will do for him. They write that he is doing 
nicely. I send also a picture of your small 
boy Vinayek that you may see how clever he 
is in reading with his fingers. With many 
salams from the Blindies, 

Tardeo, Bombay, India. 


Our Corner thanks to Mrs. Abbott for 
the pictures and full account of the 
‘small boy.”” I hope both will be seen 
by the “‘anonymous” young lady—one of 
our first Cornerers—who responded to the 
first appeal for the ‘‘ Blindies” with a 
check for the full amount of one scholar- 
ship, and who when the year came round 
provided for it again. As she thought 
“Blind David,” the musician, might in- 
terest the Cornerers more, she took the 
little unknown Vinayek, and now her 
protégé marches at the head of the host! 
Miss Millard adds this note of interest 
about him: 

Vinayek was one of six or eight whom I 
took to a missionary physician; he succeeded 
in giving partial sight to three. Little Vina- 
yek was oneof these. The doctors in the hos- 
pital were much pleased with his sweet, gen- 
tle ways. Waen he got down from the oper- 
ating table he said in English, “‘I thank you, 
Sahib.” The people in the hospital were 
much interested in them ali, and they were 
called upon every day to sing and to read with 
their fingers. A. L. M. 


We return our salams to all the Blind- 
ies, especially to ‘‘ King David,” to Vina- 
yek and to Hira, the charcoal boy, who 
will no doubt become a “‘ diamond of the 
first water ’’—perhaps a “‘ black diamond,” 
for that kind is said to be “used for dia- 
mond drills!” 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our 8.8. would like to 


send the same sum as last year for the support 
of Blind David in the Bombay school. Have 


Cc. OC, A. 


you heard from him lately? Shall we send 
the money to you? 
Danvers, Mass, M. P. @, 


Yes, to both questions! 


For the Old Folks 
The poem asked for in May 9— 


Heaven gives our years of failing strength, 
Indemnifying fleetness— 


is supplied by Mrs. E. F. S. of Leom- 
inster, Mass., as being by Thomas Camp- 
bell. In her copy it is headed, ‘‘The 
River of Life,” but in Campbell’s works 
I find it under the title of “A Thought 
Suggested by the New Year.” There are 
six verses, beginning: 
The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages: 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

Campbell is little read nowadays, but his 
Pleasures of Hope and Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming were once very popular. The Exile 
of Erin was sung by the elders, Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter was in many school 
readers, and Lochiel’s Warning and Ho- 
henlinden were favorite declamations for 
the boys. All the truly Old Folks will 
remember the eloquent rendering on the 
academy platform of 


On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
I remember, in addition to the eloquence, 
the unique gestures of one droll boy who 
solemnly pointed down to the floor at the 
first line, made the motion of treading 
with his feet at the second, and whirled 
his hands rapidly around each other at 
the fourth! Who wanted the poem? 

The demand for Dean Stubbs’s poem— 

**T sat alone with my conscience ”’—has 
been so great, in response to my rash 
promise to send a copy to an anonymous 
correspondent (!), t iat I could not supply 
it, and the Home Editor has kindly come 
to my relief and prints it in this week’s 


issue. My. MSE) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Handbooks of Religious Instruction 


The desire for definite statements of 
doctrine is increasing, and as the recon- 
struction of theological doctrine takes 
shape in formulas, such statements are 
certain to be more extensively used in 
Sunday schools and Bible classes. We 
welcome efforts to put Christian doctrine 
into clear forms of questions and an- 
swers, as evidence of progress in the 
knowledge of Christians as to conduct 
and belief. 

One of the most recent of these manu- 
als is by a Rhode Island Congregational 
pastor.* Jt is the fruit of much study, 
has the merits of clearness, directness 
and reasonable simplicity. It treats of 
the fact, the record and the teachings of 
the redemptive revelation. The answer 
to each of the 147 questions is supported 
by Scripture quotations, printed in full. 
This manual is not intended for children, 
but for those who are already instructed 
in primary Christian truth. 

Rev. Dr. T. P. Prudden has undertaken 
quite a different task in preparing a cate- 
chism+ which deals with facts about the 
Bible, without any attempt to state its 
doctrines. It is the first manual of this 
kind that we have seen, putting the re- 
sults of historical study of the Bible, 
often called the Higher Criticism, into 
forms of questions and answers to be 
taught to children. It contains much in- 
formation concerning which the majority 
of adult members of our churches are as 
yet ignorant. Not many of these simple 
statements will be challenged even by the 
most conservative modern students of 
the Bible. 

Both these manuals are suited to the 
needs of Bible classes, and in the hands 
of teachers familiar with the themes 
which are here necessarily condensed into 
brief formal phrases, may be used effect- 
ively as text-books. 


The Centenary Emerson 


The Emerson birth centenary brings us, 
among other studies and appreciations 
of the Concord philosopher, a new and 
definitive edition of his works{ edited 
and annotated by his son, Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson. The first and second 
volumes have come to hand, containing 
Nature, Addresses, Lectures and the first 
series of Essays. They are introduced by 
a brief biographical sketch and contain 
the promise, in the preface, of selections 
from the earlier writings and the journals. 
The latter were assemblage places of 
thought for the lectures and essays, but 
must still contain much material of value 
and much familiar material in interesting 
setting of place and circumstance. 

Mr. Emerson’s biographical introduc- 
tion is an unusual combination of reserve 
with cordial expression of filial honor 
and admiration. The notes are full, illu- 
minative and suggestive of the origins 
and surroundings of Emerson’s work. 

* A Manual for Christian Instruction, by Wilson R. 
Buxton. pp. 98. Pilgrim Press. 

+A Catechism of General Information about the 
Bible, by Theodore P. Prudden. pp. 73. Alfred Mudge 
poe Addresses and Lectures; Essays, First 


Series, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary Edition, 
pp. 461, 445. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Each $1.75. 





For the mechanical side the publishers 
have studied a simplicity which is in 
keeping with the spirit of the man, but 
have spared no pains and given us print, 
paper and proportions which satisfy the 
severest and most exacting taste. The 
whole edition is expected to be completed 
within the year. 


The Friend 


A second book* by the author of The 
Simple Life will be welcome to all who 
love the highest type of meditative and 
devotional writing. It has the intimate 
touch which is so difficult to attain and 
still more difficult to hold. It ministers 
to the spirit through insight and sym- 
pathy in sorrow and encouragement to 
faith. Modern in its delight in natural 
beauty and acquaintance with the re- 
searches and conclusions of the scientific 
spirit, it is wholly Christian by faith and 
hope and love. Itis a book to linger over 
and return to; refined in taste, reticent 
and yet remarkably communicative of 
suggestions for thought, and of a catholic 
spirit. 

The title chosen for the English trans- 
lation is not, so happy as the original, The 
Friend, which was precluded, we suppose, 
by the fact that another book has a 
claim to this title. The translation, by 
Mary Louise Hendee, admirably renders 
not merely the substance but also the 
charm of the original. Books of this high, 
thoughtful and devotional charm are rare 
and we commend this heartily to readers. 


RELIGION 


Ourselves and the Universe, Studies in Life 

and Religion, - 7 J. Brierley. Thomas Whit- 

taker. $1.40 net. 
This collection of “leaders,” originally pub- 
lished in the London Christian World, is 
bound together by the author’s belief in a 
God who is revealed progressively to man- 
kind. Running through them all is a wisdom 
born of wide reading, deep reflection and rich 
experience of life. One would be put to it to 
name another collection of essays embodying 
such popular yet satisfying discussion of the 
deeper problems of life today, problems of 
theology, sociology, ecclesiastical readjust- 
ment and personal living. There is a wealth 
of allusion to other writers and a delicacy of 
touch in dealing with the theme under con- 
sideration which make for easy reading ; and 
at the same time there is a penetration of 
thought, candor of statement and practical 
application which make it apparent that Mr. 
Brierley is speaking at first and not at second 
hand. 


New Light on the ge Temes, by Parke 
P. Flournoy, D.D. Westminster 
Press. 76 cents net. 


A model of accurate and conservative schol- 
arship in a convenient form. It states the 
real apologetical situation, the relative value 
as witnesses of recently discovered documents 
and the danger of overestimating as well as 
underestimating the recovery of Tatian’s Di- 
atessaron. Misleading popular claims on the 
importance of Babylonian “finds” are care- 
fully corrected, and the reader is put into in- 
telligent relation with the results of late re- 
search. 


Living for the Best, by Jas. G. K. McClure. 
pp. 176. Fleming H. ell Co. 60 cents net. 


Studies of Old Testament characters in which 
they are used to illustrate the duties and op- 
portunities of our everyday lives. Dr. Me- 
Clure has a happy art of bringing out the 


* The Better Way, by Chas. Wagner. pp. 265. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 


teaching quality of the illustrative material 
provided by the Bible narratives and gath- 
ered by him from modern sources of litera- 
ture and experience. 
Adventand Ascension, opp.’ wy j amaen D. 
pp. 215, Eaton & Mains. 
This is a somewhat achachinn ben 42 non- commit- 
tal treatment of some phases of the general 
historic problem, and a stereotyped treatment 
of others. It blinks some issues and meets 
others mechanically. It has little value for 
the special student. 


Methods of eo ee 2 by W. H. Griffith 
be ge *2 


. Revell Co. 50 
cents n 


The nena of the author is to bring his 
readers to study of the Bible rather than of 
books about the Bible. He begins by a re- 
statement of the value and necessity of such 
stndy and then goes on to suggest special 
methods of approach and helpful methods of 
analysis. It is a book which will be of serv- 
ice to those who know the Bible only in Eng- 
lish and for devotional and practical studies 
to all lovers of God’s Word. 

The per rer agen ih mee, Workers 


New 432, C. Winston Co. 
Pina “si. Lok. . : 


All passages referring to salvation are under- 
lined in red ink and indexed, arranged so that 
one can “give a Bible reading at a moment’s 
notice.” 

FICTION 


The Story of an East Side Family, by, ion 
W. Betts. pp.342. Dodd, Mead & Uo. §1. 


If shadows predominate in this story i. is 
simply what we should expect in a truthful 
account of life under hard conditions. The 
boy and girl who married when out of work 
and with a capital of one dollar simply be- 
cause, as the bridegroom said, “If we both 
got ter be hungry we might as well be hungry 
‘s edder; it’s easier for both of us,” went 

ough many experiences before they at- 
tained the eminence of a home in which they 
and their five children delighted because it 
had a parlor with Jace curtains and a Brus- 
sels carpet. It is a vivid and realistic tale of 
their experierces and those of their friends 
and neighbors aud seems te show that intem- 
perance and ignorance are responsible for 
most of the vice and unhappiness among the 
poor. 

Philosophy 4, cA one > Wister. 

itlan Co. 50 cents 
The first of a new pie of Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors, this story has the boyish 
spirit which belongs to the undergraduate life 
of our American colleges. Bertie and Billy 
are convincingly and delightfully drawn, fine 
types of athletic young America with plenty 
of money to spend and a kindly outlook on the 
world; the story is cleverly planned and full 
of genial humor. 
: r 

Fepelg Core peauay AAs Bradley Gilman. pp. 
Mr. Gilman finds a broad mark for satire in 
many of the practices of ministers and 
churches, and contrasts with mingled humor 
and seriousness the more spiritual and less 
obviously successful preacher with the bust- 
ling, self-confident, socially triumphant type— 
the type which in his sub-title he calls “A 
Commercial Clergyman.” There are many 
amusing characterizations and suggestions for 
thought in the book. 

Old ge te K. Benson. pp. 431. Mac 


Readers of Mr. Benson’s earlier stories of the 
war between the states will follow the further 
fortunes of his two heroes with interest, yet 
this story is quite self-sufficient. It is astudy 
of the Gettysburg campaign, following pri- 
marily the fortunes of a faithful old Negro 
who is attached to a soldier of Stuart’s Con- 
federate cavalry. The progress of events is 
followed with care and pictured with much 
descriptive power. 


pp..95. Mac- 


The Poorhous ys ary B. Willey. 

pp. 222. F. Tennyson ae y. New York. 
The Lark is a bright girl with a fine voice 
who is soon adopted out of the poorhouse and 
ultimately finds her own people. Many of 
the incidents are quite improbable, but there 
is a cheerful and helpful spirit in the pages 
of the book. 





eaeverees 
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SHORT STORIES 


Middle Aged Love Stories, by Josephine 

Tk Sm pp. 290. Chas. sScribner’s Ss. 
Short stories, most of which have appeared 
first in the magazines. If not as humorous 
and brilliant as some of this clever writer’s 
work, they have a quiet interest and senti- 
ment of their own. “Mrs. Dud’s Sister” is 
the best of them all, in our opinion. 

ane Beye Page «5 Ef Zack. pp. 285. Chas. 
Three stories—the first is an palatal, skillful 
portrayal of a group of mean characters in an 
English village. The other two stories pre- 
sent variety in repulsiveness, genuine love 
growing moldy under the author’s touch. 
“‘T let you break a bad egg in my mouth -yes- 
terday,” says one of her interesting characters 
in the third story, ‘“‘and I was sick all the 
afternoon.” The book has caught and holds 
the flavor of this sentence. 

h’s > r 

er tec. ag by Pear st 2 G. D. Roberts. 
In this new edition Mr. Roberts has added 
three striking stories. The book is also en- 
riched with g number of admirab'e pictures by 
Charles Livingston Bull. These brief and 
dramatic stories and sketches belong to the 
author’s most remarkable work. 

Songs and Stories Snes gt enneaene, by John 

Cfrotwood Moore. pp. 3 . T. Coates Co., 

Philadelphia. 
These stories have the pathos and humor and 
the indefinable charm of the Southern story 
teller who uses the darkey dialect with both 
skill and sympathy. The songs, too, have a 
swing and a thrill in them that fixes them in 
the memory. The author modestly and truly 
says of these songs and stories, “ They are 
the faithful little children of their own bright 
land.” 


The Autobio hy of a Beggar, by I. K. 
ie * Pp 360. Small, Maynard: & Co. 


Broad farce on the theme of a “hobo’s” ex- 
periences of life, with illustrations to match, 
affording harmless amusement for an idle 
hour. 


VERSE 


y red Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
Fope. eRe ne io Sambridge edition. Houghton, 


The good sareiak ~" the publishers in giving 
us the great poets in single-volume editions is 
continued in this edition of Pope. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Henry W. Boynton, has done his 
work with intelligent discrimination and help- 
ful clearness of thought. The material for 
explanation and comment has been sifted and 
put in convenient shape. There is a good 
portrait, the print is large enough and the 
volume makes a handsome appearance. 
David and Bathshua, by Charles Whitworth 
Wynne. pp. 100. Knickerbocker Press 
There is dramatic material in ‘abundance in 
the story of David’s sin. Its value, however, 
to the public will depend upon the dramatist’s 
conception of the central characters. The 
missing element in Mr. Wynne’s play is 
strength. He has imagined his characters in 
too modern and sentimental an atmosphere. 


wiflam James. OP 100 G. P. Pucaam’s Bons. 
Echoes of a voyage and sojourn in the West 
Indies. At his best Mr. James sings melodi- 
ously of the themes of natural beauty and 
heart experience, with a decided preference 
for the sonnet but good variety of metrical 
forms. 


TRAVEL 


a ys gs i Brandes. pp. 310. Mac- 
Contains impressions based on the observa- 
tions of four visits. Beyond its excellence as 
the characterization of a traveler is its insight 
into social, political and religious problems. 
Poland is powerfully presented as a symbol 
ef all which the best of the -human race have 
loved and for which they have fought. The 
writer is especially entertaining in telling us 
how one writes and speaks under a censor- 
ship, and describing the Russianization of 
Warsaw. 

Eneor ee ane ei Oe iat Revell on, —_ 

York. $2.00, 
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Originally published in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, these papers describe in a conversa- 
tional style visits to Constantinople, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia and Greece, with an account of the 
governments and people. Mr. Curtis has a 
knack of gathering material of popular in- 
terest and knows how to put it in a taking 
form. He describes the missionary and edu- 
cational work of Americans with intelligence 
and sympathy and makes us share his own 
horror of the “ unspeakable Turk.” 

eR Mee ao tid 
A guide-book in the larger sense, giving gen- 
eral information in regard to the life and» 
customs of the country which it describes, 
with special reference to intelligent study 
and travel. It contains also an account of 
personal experiences in the most pictaresque 
part of the country, the Liege district and the 
Ardennes ; and is illustrated both with photo- 
graphs and reproductions of drawings and 
paintings. It is good work and will serve its 
purpose well. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mestasectty, M2. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., 
Par ‘3 ‘poe Ph.D. pp. 683. Baker & 
Taylor Co. 


Professors Laughlin and Willis have brought 
together net only an admirable bibliography 
and collection of state papers, but also a full 
history of the movement for treaties of reci- 
procity in trade which has swept over modern 
Europe and is now at work upon our national 
trade policy. They conclude that this policy 
is not likely to be of advantage to us in a com- 
mercial way, nor does the moral argument 
in the case of Cuba carry much weight with 
them. As tariff revisionists they prefer that 
that policy be carried out in a thorougbgoing 
and intelligent way, rather than by separate 
trades with our several competitors. 

The Method of ee Recitation, by Charles A. 


MeMurry, Ph. D. frank M. Mc urry, Ph. D. 
pp. 339, Macmillan Co. 90 cents net. 


This revised edition contains much new mate- 
rial and is specially adapted for use as a text- 
book in normal schools. Its authors in their 
discussion of classroom methods, while aware 
of all that has been written on the subject, 
especially in Germany, have shaped their 
work to suit American conditions and drawn 
their illustrations from lessons commonly 
taught in American schools. 


The Child Housekeeper, by Elizabeth Colson 
one Aan G. "emma pp. 187. A.S. Barnes 


Practical rertcina for teaching little children 
the alphabet of cooking and the care of a 
house. There is a large element of play, ac 
centuated by the music and songs which Alice 
R. Baldwin supplies. Kindergartners, mis- 
sion workers and mothers will find much to 
interest them in the book. 

Evelina, by Frances Burney. 2 vols. pp. 237, 

276. Macmillan Co. 50 cents each. 


The Bee and Other Essays, ey, pire Gold- 
smith. pp. 281. Macmillan Co. 


Numbers of the Temple Classics, the seven 
edited, annotated and supplied with margin- 
alia by Austin Dobson. Portraits are pre- 
fixed. These volumes are equally fitted for 
the pocket or the shelf and tempt the reader 
by their beauty and convenience of form. 


The Book of Sno and Cornhill to 
aire, oto. b ony Vi 4 ‘niaskeray. pp. 451, 443, 


The editor, Mr. Walter . J errold, contrives to 
introduce interesting biographical as well as 
bibliographical matter into his brief intro- 
ductions; Mr. Charles E. Brock’s illustra- 
tions are sympathetic and clever. The first 
of these volumes contains a portrait of Thack- 
eray from a painting by Sir John Gilbert, and 
the author’s own illustrations have their place 
in the text. The edition continues to be as 
nearly perfect as the skill of editor, illustrator 
and publishers could make it. 

The Soil, sé D. Hall. pp. 287. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. $1.25 net. 
A chemical, mechanical and biological study 
of the soil, intended not only for agricultural 
colleges but for the intelligent student and 
farmer. The author is at the head of an Erg- 
lish experiment station and has had experi- 
ence as teacher in an agricultural school. 
The book is well adapted for American as 
well as English conditions and is fully and 
well illustrated. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


June 14, Sunday. The Sign of Lot.— 

12-29, 

Here too, as in the sign of Noah, the em- 
phatie elements are rejection and separation. 
The selected figure is the wife of Lot, who 
lost salvation in the very process of it because 
her heart was wholly in the life which she 
was called to leave. The final separation 

not create a fact, it proclaims and estab- 

es it. The separation of the heart, unde- 

clared and hardly noticed, makes a real sep- 

aration among men today. In the end every 
one goes naturally to his own place. 


June 15. Persistent Prayer. Luke 18: 1-8. 

A parable of contrast. The judge finds 
the petitioner a bore and does his duty only 
to be rid of her, the Father is wholly in sym- 
pathy with his suffering children and only 
postpones the punishment for reasons of a 
broader justice and mercy. Note that in the 
mind of Jesus there is not the shadow of a 
doubt of God’s vindication of his own and 
punishment of their oppressors. 


Junei6. Contrasted Prayers.—Luke 18: 9-14. 

It needs the background of the Pharisee’s 
intense self-satisfaction and rooted hatred and 
contempt for the Roman tax gatherers to ap- 
preciate the explosive force of this descrip- 
tion. The Pharisee is a portrait, drawn to 
the life. The irony of putting so character- 
istic and yet so horribly profane a prayer 
into the mouth of one of their own class 
would hardly have dawned on the self-com- 
plaisant Pharisaic mind before the. accept- 
ance of the Publican would come to shatter 
all his preconceived notions of the working 
of God’s thought. No wonder the Pharisees 
hated Christ! The only escape from hatred 
would have been self-surrender and obedi- 
ence. Note that while the portrait of the 
Pharisee is characteristic, that of the Pub- 
lican is ideal. There were such publicans, 
but Christ does not praise or condemn them 
as a class as he does the Pharisees. 


June 17. Lazarus.—John 11: 1-10. 

Of Lazarus we have not one recorded action 
or trait of character except that he once sat at 
meat with Jesus. But weknow that Jesus loved 
him. The characters of his sisters are drawn 
with such distinctive truth that this silence 
is one of the strange things of the gospel. 
It is by Christ’s love that the sisters appeal to 
Jesus. We all may make that plea today in 
prayers of intercession, ‘‘He whom thou 
lovest ’ is in need. Intercession would seem 
hopeless if we felt that we must introduce our 
friends to God, 


June 18, Faith through Sorrow.—John 11: 

11-16, 

It was Thomas who was ready to follow 
Jesus into the shadow of threatened death. 
Love holds though doubts assail. The real 
solution for intellectual difficulties is that 
personal acquaintance with Christ which 
Thomas had and which we may have more 
perfectly according to the measure of our 
wish and service. 


June19. Jesus in the House of Grief.—John 

11: 17-35. 

Practical Martha had not even yet lost hope, 
though it faded when Christ challenged her 
to put it into words. But Mary, with the 
same words, touched Christ’s heart to sym- 
pathetic tears. This picture of Christ’s hu- 
mapity is one of the precious gifts we owe to 
John. We can never say, “Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here’’ for Christ is never absent. 


June 20. The Raising of Lazarus.—John 11: 

36-46. 

The condition of the dead was Martha’s 
fear and not the fact. For the method of the 
miracle compare John 5: 19. “The Son can 
of himself do nothing.” Yet note the au- 
thority with which Christ speaks. 


Gen. 19: 
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The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


One hundred and forty-five persons eligible 
to register as members of the society were 
enrolled at this meeting, and at its business 
session forty-one persons voted. The evening 
that Dr. Hillis preached the Beneficent Church 
was crowded and at the other evening sessio 
it was comfortably filled. But neither the @ 
tendance of the members of local churches, 
nor of Rhode Island Congregationalists nor 
of the society’s constitueacy in New England 
was such as to indicate intense interest in the 
meeting as a meeting. Barring officials of the 
society and speakers brought to address the 
meeting there was lack of anything like an 
adequate representation of the pastors and 
the churches. Important denominational cen- 
ters could be named which had-no representa- 
tive present. Men selected under the new 
representative system by states did not ap- 


pear. 

Attendants heard admirable popular ad- 
dresses on various aspects of the work. They 
heard a treasurer’s report calculated to give 
comfort, there being a cash balance ($3,590) in 
the treasury when the year closed, March 31, 
for the first time in years. They had an op- 
portunity to study the personality and funda- 
mental religious faith of the new associate 
secretary of the society, Mr. Don O. Shelton ; 
to hear the fresh message of new comers to 
the society’s platform—men like Rev. E. B. 
Allen of Toledo, 0., Rev. N. M. Waters, D. D., 
of Brooklyn and Rev. B. W. Lockhart of 
Manchester, N. H.; and to renew acquaint- 
ance with favorites like Drs. F. E. Clark, 
N. D. Hillis, Nehemiah Boynton and Secre- 
taries Puddefoot, Beard, Choate, Scudder, 
Wray and Kingsbury of the Home Mission- 
ary Society; and to hear Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks of the American Board, Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Richards of the Church Building Society, Dr. 
W. A. Dunean of the Sunday School and Pab- 
lishing Society, Rev. Dr. Theodore Clifton of 
the Education Society, Rev. J. S. Ives of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society, Mr. John F. 
Huntsman, president of the Rhode Island 
Society, and Rev. H. B. Someillan, a success- 
ful pastor in Cuba whose spiritual address on 
ths Cuban problem deeply moved his hearers. 


YOUNG PEOPLE BECOGNIZED 


Of all features of the program probably the 
most significant in its purport and one of the 
best in the way it was carried out was the con- 
ference of young people held Taesday after- 
noon, supplemented by a mass meeting in the 
evening. A fair number of young people were 
present at the afternoon meeting—too many of 
them maidens and too few of them young men, 
however, to be entirely satisfactory—and the 
addresses they were privileged to hear from Mr. 
Allen of Toledoand Mr. Hicks of the American 
Board were practical, positive, helpful talks 
on the need of enlisting young people in intel- 
ligent appreciation and support of the Home 
Missionary cause, and on ways and means 
of accomplishing such enlistment. Mr. Allen’s 
paper had the merit of being cleverly put as 
well as sensible in advice, and of describing 
methods which have been tested; and when 
the address is published in full in the Home 
Missionary it will be a valuable aid to his 
fellow pastors both as stimulant and as guide. 
Mr. Hicks’s talk was strong in its emphasis on 
thorough organization for the work, on keep- 
ing the spiritual motives pure and strong by 
study of God’s will revealed in the Bible and 
through prayer ; and it was constructive in its 
aim and advice. 

At the evening session of this conference 
Mr. Shelton, who is to have especial charge of 
the work among the young people, set forth 
with fervor, apposite illustration, and in a 
simple and spiritual way the need of consecra- 
tionand surrender to God’s will for the motive 


Annual Meeting at Providence, June 2-4 
Pars 


power of Christian service. Rev. Dr. Clark, 
fresh from a comparative study of peoples and 
their relative ethical attainments graphically 
and hopefully pointed out how the Christian 
youth of the world and especially of this coun- 
try are bestirring themselves to do good and 
to create better civic conditions. Rev. Dr. 
Waters, Dr. Meredith’s successor in the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, eloquently 
pointed out how the world today, as never be- 
fore, is recognizing service as the best test of 
character. That the C. H. M. Society now has 
a secretary who will labor among and enlist the 
young people, that he has spiritual sources of 
supply to arm him for his administrative task 
and labor as a champion of missions, and that 
the society has made a place on its program 
for distinct recognition of young people, their 
problems, their potentialities—these are en- 
eouraging facts. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS FUTURE 


So frequent were the allusions to the Negro 
problem that one at times found it difficult to 
believe that it was not the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association one was 
attending. From Dr. Waters’s speech the first 
evening up to Messrs. Puddefoot’s and Lock- 
art’s the last evening and notably in the ser- 
mon of Dr. Hillis, speaker after speaker 
touched upon this burning issue with varying 
point of view and emphasis. The tide ran 
strongly against any surrender of the Ameri- 
can and Christian position that given moral 
and intellectual fitness no discrimination 
against the black man can be approved by the 
North. Neither Dr. Waters nor Dr. Lockhart 
are as radical as Dr. Hillisor Mr. Puddefoot. 
They are more inclined to concede that it is 
fundamentally a question for the South to 
settle, and to declare that it is aproblem to be 
solved by Christianity rather than by legis- 
lation or by force. But all agree that, as 
Dr. Waters put it, “as there is a God in 
Israel it is a crime for the franchise to be 
given or withheld from a man because of his 
skin, be it black or white. 

The way of the spelling-book and the New 
Testament, the overcoming of race prejadice, 
carnal pride and the natural man’s contempt 
of an inferior by Christ’s spirit—this is the 
solution recommended by most of the speak- 
ers and approved by most of the hearers. Mr. 
Puddefoot’s contribution to the discussion 
was a plea for better education of the whites 
of the South, better ethical teachers for them, 
and this by the Home Missionary Society’s 
setting about giving a properly educated 
white ministry. Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, in his 
sermon based on Gen. 12: 1-3, protested 
against the course of events in the South, the 
reaction against insistenee on suffrage rights 
for the Negro by the North; and he expressed 
the hope that the return to old standards of 
treatment of the Negro as an animal by the 
Southerners would not lead to a race war. 
For himself, he is a believer “in the equality 
of all men—white, black, yellow and red.” 
Dr. Lockhart incidentally said in his speech 
that he did not believe in universal suffrage. 
Mr. Paddefoot believes that the Southern 
white man has departed from the Anglo-Saxon 
ideals of chastity, and that his boasted chiv- 
alry is a mythical dream in the light of pres- 
ent-day treatment of colored women and of 
Negroes who are lynched. 


SIGNIFICANT ASSERTIONS 


Of utterances made by representatives of 
the East and West two or three stand out 
as most significant. : 

It is apparent from the speeches of Rev. 
Joel S. Ives of the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Rev. T. Calvin McClel- 
land of the Rhode Island Home Missionary 


Society, that New England Congregation- 
alists, facing the influx of foreign immigra- 
tion of a new sort and noting the waning 
numericdl strength of the original stock out 
of which Congregationalists have been made 
naturally in the past, have arrived at a time 
when they are forced to say to the people 
of the Interior and West who hitherto have 
depended upon New England for financial 
aid, “ Brethren, we do not ask you to aid us; 
but we must be relieved from carrying you 
longer, and must set about saving ourselves 
and the section in which we live.” 

This is a new note at the Congregational 
Home Missionary meeting; but that it isa 
timely one cannot be questioned. With wealth 
and property accumulating in the Mississippi 
valley and on the Pacific coast, ‘that wealth 
must be set about supporting its own religious 
and philanthropic agencies.. New England 
needs all the money it has to spend for sup- 
port of its own agencies in saving to the 
nation the ancient section with its historic 
but not outworn ideals. e 

The message from the West was expressed 
by State Superintendent Scudder of Washing- 
ton, who described Congregationalists on the 
Pacific coast as men who have their face to 
the future; as believing that the time has 
come to exalt fellowship above independency 
of the local church, and to bring things to 
pass even though in so doing traditions and 
precedents are disturbed somewhat. Not that 
the old primal idea of independency shall be 
done away with, but that it must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of efficient serv- 
ice and the accomplishment of ends that are 
greater than means. He admitted that the 
Congregationalists of his section had not been 
trained to give as Eastern Congregationalists 
have been trained, but he told of steps that 
are being taken to train them to give, and con- 
fessed that they had the wealth to eonsecrate 
if they would. 


A SECRETARY FOR THE RICH 


Reference to wea'th and its consecration 
suggest reference to a portion of Secretary 
Choate’s paper reviewing the work of the 
year, which deserves particular attention. 
He declares that these are days of accumu- 
lated riches, days when riches are not as 
evenly distribated as they used to be; that 
out of the smaller resources of the past the 
number of givers to great causes of philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprise was pro- 
portionately greater than in these days of im- 
measurably vaster fortunes held in fewer 
hands. Therefore the society has recognized 
the need of bringing the claims of the home 
mission cause to men and women of large 
means, and in addition to the officials who 
will still appeal to the rank and file, to the 
average man, to the person with moderate in- 
come, a new secretary has been secured who 
will appeal directly to the rich. To this work 
Rev. R. A. Beard, formerly of Cambridge, has 
been called, who will have headquarters in 
Boston. 


OFFICIAL ANSWER TO ORITICISMS 


Secretary Choate in his report and Mr. Ed- 
wiao H. Baker, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, in a speech following Mr. Choate’s 
paper emphasized what they believed to be 
the fairly satisfactory and prompt response 
of the society to “‘ what seems to be the will 
of the churches as expressed through the Na- 
tional Council.” Secretary Choate pointed 
out that the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society has been the first to reorganize its vot- 
ing membership so as to make it representa- 
tive of the state associations and conferences. 
The society bas cordially indorsed first the. 
scheme of a united annual meeting of the na- 
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tional societies, and later the plan of two an- 
nual meetings, one for the home societies and 
one for the foreign. “We but await,” says 
Secretary Choate, “the response of our sis- 
ter organizations, and the devising of a prae- 
ticable method, which it is not impossible 
to find. .. . Such an event would gather 
the hosts of our Congregational name in an 
enthusiastic and inspiring assemblage that 
would mark a new era of missionary ad- 
vance.” The society also, he says, stands 
ready to join in the publication of a single 
missionary periodical in obedience to the ex- 
pressed will of the National Council of 1901, 
and in accord with its own will expressed at 
its meeting in Boston in the same year. Mean- 
while it is changing and improving the Home 
Missionary with the hope that it may serve 
somewhat as a model of the way in which the 
rich and abundant material that is at hand 
may be attractively displayed. 

Mr. Baker in his speech, defending the so- 
ciety’s executive committee from charges of 
slowness in reeponding to the denomination’s 
will or of thwarting its will, contended that 
not only had the society taken the positions 
pointed out by Secretary Choate, but that it 
also had limited the terms of service of its 
executive committee; had provided for the 
election of secretaries and subordinates by 
a responsible executive committee; and had 
sharply and clearly defined the duties of all 
officials and was holding them to strict ac- 
countability. It was co-operating heartily 
with the other sccieties in the effort to secure 
a man to fill the place of secretary of organ- 
ized benevolence, and on only one point had 
it failed to respond to the “ seeming will” of 
the denomination.and that was in failing to 
transfer its financial management to a treas- 
urer who would serve all the societies. Con- 
ference with representatives of the other 
societies had led to a common understanding 
that such a course was not justifiable either 
on the ground of economy or of efficiency of 
administration. 

An effort in the business session led by 
Hon. Galen Moses of Maine, to pass instruc- 
tions inciting the representatives of the so- 
ciety on the committee of nine which has 
in hand the task of co-ordination of the de- 
nomination’s work to immediate and decisive 
action on the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Council failed, a majority feeling that 
such action was not necessary. A respectable 
minority felt that it was, and a standing vote 
and poll was necessary to determine the 
matter. 

The only matter of business apart from 
election of officers grew out of a petition from 
the Essex South Conference of Massachu- 
setts asking for investigation by the society 
of the status and fruits of the home mission- 
ary work in Florida. The petition of the 
Essex South Conference was publicly indorsed 
by the executive committee’s spokesman, Rev. 
Dr. Watson Phillips, and later a committee 
enrolling Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, New 
Jersey, Rev. Dr. S. E. Herrick, Massachu- 
setts, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, Rhode Island, 
H. Clark Ford, Ohio, and Thomas Weston, 
Massachusetts, was appointed. 

Mention should be made of the excellent 
session devoted to consideration of woman’s 
work in connection with home missions, at 
which Mrs. H. Hammond Cole, Miss Mary 
Zoltak and Mrs. H. S. Caswell-Broad spoke, 
and of the session of the Rhode Island Home 
Missionary Society, this year signalizing an 
undisputed life of 100 fruitful years. Rev. 
T. Calvin McClelland’s contribution to the 
history of the society, read at this meeting, 
shows that at least thirty years earlier than 
1703 Ezra Stiles and Samuel Hopkine, the 
great Congregational divines of the time, were 
in receipt of funds from Great Britain and 
the colonies which were used for the eduea- 
tion of Negroes for the Christian ministry 
and for missionary service, and the essayist 
argued that given certain historical data, 
which he soon hopes to find in addition to 
that recently unearthed, he will be able to 
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show unbroken continuity of missionary en- 
deavor among Rhode Island Congregation- 
alists from a period antedating the organiza- 
tion of all other missionary societies in this 
country. 

New officers elected for the coming year 
are: president, Cyrus Northrop of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; recording secretary, 
Rev. T. Calvin McClelland of Rhode Island; 
members of the executive committee: Rev. 
S. P. Cadman, New York, C. C. West of New 
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Jersey and Sylvester B. Carter of Massachu- 
setts. The committee on nomination of offi- 
cers for 1904 includes: Rev. W. A. Knight, 
Massachusetts, chairman; Judge Simeon A. 
Baldwin, Connecticut ; Starr J. Murphy, New 
Jersey; Rev. A. A. Berle, Illinois; Rev. R. J. 
Kent, New York. And the committee to re- 
port on the executive committee report for 
1903-04 is: Rev. A. J. Titsworth, Wisconsin, 
Rev. D. M. Pratt, Ohio, Rev. G. E. Hall, New 
Hampshire. G. P. M. 





In and Around Chicago 


A Notable Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Holyoke of Chi- 
cago was celebrated June 2 in the parlors of 
the California Avenue Church, Dr. D. F. Fox, 
pastor. As Dr. and Mrs. Holyoke have been 
among the most earnest and efficient helpers 
in the work of the church, it was the universal 
desire of the parish that the anniversary 
should be in the church. Dr. Holyoke has 
served several Illinots churches, as at Elgin, 
and some former parishioners were present. 
Many others sent telegrams and letters of 
congratulation. He was presented with an 
ebony gold-headed cane and Mrs. Holyoke 
also receivei a beautiful gift. Drs. Roy, Sav- 
age, Fox and others made addresses. 


The John Crerar Library 

The eighth annual report of the Crerar 
Library just out, states that 13,000 volumes 
were added the last year. More than 1,600 peri- 
odicals are taken and nearly 5,000 serials are 
accessible. The cost of maintaining the 
library for 1902 was $117,845, leaving a sur- 
plus for the building account which now 
amounts to $457,000 of more than $62,000. As 
the last legislature has given the park com- 
missioners control of the lake front, a site for 
the new building will be granted free of cost. 
The assets of the library are now somewhat 
in access of $4 000,000, and with wise manage- 
ment may increase considerably. Last year 
nearly $52,000 were spent for books, periodi- 
cals, binding, repairs, etc. Purchases were 
made of the Ely collection of 4,000 volumes 
and as many pamphlets on sociology and 
related topics, and at the Milne Edwards 
sale. Recently it acquired a complete set of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences from 1770 to the present time. 
Reports of the sessions of this academy and 
of other continental academies are regularly 
received. 


A New Hotel 


The Salvation Army has just opened a hotel 
at the corner of Hubbard Court and State 
Street which will accommodate 250 persons 
at a cost of from ten to twenty-five cents a 
night. Rooms are furnished also by the week. 
Hair mattresses, tub and shower baths, read- 
ing-rooms and parlors belong to the equip- 
ment. The house was filled at once. Private 
rooms at twenty-five cents a day are in de- 
mand. 


The Passing of the Boss 

The election of judges in Chicago June 1 
indicates the feeling the people have toward 
the political bess. The bane of the Repub- 
lican party for several years has been the 
presence in it of Co Lorimer. 
Rightly or wrongly he had the reputation 
of seeking to control elections in his own 
interests, and in spite of the wishes of mul- 
titudes of the best men in his party he has 
succeeded in secaring a following sufficiently 
large to elect him to Congress by a small 
majority. It is understood that he was one 
of the men who advised Governor Yates to 
refuse his signature to the bill giving Chicago 
the right to own and run its street cars. At 
any rate he was anxious that several of the 
Repub'ican nominees for judges should be 
elected But those whom he was known to 


favor and his; especial pet, Judge Hanecy, 
were signally defeated. If the defeat of Mon- 
day disposes of this party boss, as he has 
been called, it may well be looked upon as a 
victory. Had it not been for him there is 
little doubt that the city would now be under 
a Republican mayor and that the traction 
question would have been well on toward a 
fair and honorable settlement. 


Dowie’s Farewell to Chicago 


Sunday afternoon Dowie preached his last 
sermon in the Auditorium. His lease expired 
May 31. Hereafter he will confine his minis- 
trations to his tabernacle in Zion City, whither 
he has removed all his business and where 
he wants all his foliowers to live. This city 
grows steadily. Many industries have al- 
ready been introduced, and if Dr. Dowie’s 
life is spared a few years he will have laid 
the foundations of a prosperous town. 


Miscellaneous 


Strikes are at present the fashion in Chicago. 
Laundrymen have been out nearly a month. 
There is now prospect of settlement although 
many of the operators have been at work with 
non-union help and are not likely to enter into 
any agreement with the strikers. It is diffi- 
cult to know where the blame lies, whether 
on the side of the strikers or the operators. 
Restaurant keepers and hotel men are having 
a hard time with their help. The demands for 
shorter hours, increased pay, and less work of 
every sort have seemed so exorbitant to some 
managers that they have closed their places of 
business, and are waiting before opening 
them again to see what the outcome will be. 
Small wages have been paid in the down town 
restaurants and in many of the hotels, with 
the expectation that the waiters would secure 
even more than their wages in fees. If some 
arrangement could be made by means of 
which the system of fees could be abolished 
and waiters be paid a fair salary a good many 
people who are compelled to live in hotels 
would be happy. But the real difficulty in the 
labor question just now is, Will labor keep its 
word? Theaction of labor officials in suspend- 
ing from membership some 700 men for violat- 
ing their contract is an encouraging sign and 
will do more than anything which has recently 
occurred here, to make employers willing to 
enter into a contract with their men. For a 
long time they have felt that such contracts 
were worthless and would be broken by their 
men just as soon as it might suit their conven- 
ience. So strong has been the feeling in this 
direction that some large firms have decided 
to make no addition to their plants here, and 
others to establish themselves in smaller cities 
where strikes are less frequent. 


Endowment for the City Missionary Society 


Good progress has been made toward secur- 
ing the $100,000 required to meet the condi- 
tions upon which Dr. Pearsons promises to 
increase his gifts to the society until they 
reach the sum of $50,000. Two subscriptions 
of $10,000 each, from New England and Plym- 
outh Churcher, have been made and three of 
$5,000 each from Union Park Chureh. Other 
large subseriptions are looked for and it is 
confidently expected that the entire sum will 
soon be pledged. 


Chicago, June 6. FRANKLIN. 
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Church Names 


BY HERBERT W. BOYD, ASHBY, MASS. 


One of the glorious privileges of our freedom 
is that any man may seriously propose any 
kind of reform. The world will not stone 
you if you suggest the pleasant possibility 
that in the coming socialistic era a board of 
the scientifically wise and esthetically dis- 
cerning shall be given the task of not only 
re-naming our cities and villages, but christen- 
ing the new-born. What a saving of breath 
and ink and nerves when Hodgekinsville and 
Babbington City and Schagheatinankles no 
longer enter into the eloquence of stump 
speaking nor must be postmarked on letters! 

Do not fear to suggest an index ezpurga- 
torius of names that have dwarfed the lives 
of men and women. There will be a general 
gain in sanity and refinement, and the babies 
will grow up to bless you. 

So, too, the name burdens or lifts the 
church. If you bave the passion for reform, 
you need not wait for the completion of all the 
higher and larger Christian enterprises. Bring 
the church to book in this matter of names. 
Black mark whole classes of names to be dis- 
approved. Ask that others be avoided. Show 
how widely the remaining names differ in the 
degree of their desirability. Plead for those 
that shall be meaningful and instruments of 
grace. 

There are the belittling names. Such as 
Smith’s Chapel, Cherry Flats, Highfiyer, 
should be impossible. The church of the 
purpose of Christ should not thus be made 
the sport of the irreverent. Nor are the 
named taken from natural objects much more 
to be approved. Sunset, Tulip, Globe and 
the names of hills and valleys are hardly up 
to the serious mission of the Christian Church. 
You need not champion a cold repelling dig- 
nity; but insist on proper respect and look 
for the word which may win. 

Yes, there is advantage in naming frem the 
locality, especially in the terms Central, 
South, and the names of streets. You may 
start an argument here between the value of 
convenience and that of spiritual suggestion. 

The day is past for naming in emphasis of 
controverted or divisive things. Here is your 
chance for historical allusion and eloquent 
demand. There need be no ‘ Church-with- 
the-chip-on-its-shoulder.” Hence the pro- 
priety of dropping from the corporate title 
the words, Orthodox, Trinitarian, Calvinist, 
etc. They perpetuate the memory of contro- 
versy. To most of our present members they 
are meaningless. 

At this point you will have to guard your 
words and make explanations. There are 
those who regard our national Constitution as 
a monument of infidelity because it does 
not declare itself to be an organ of the Chris- 
tian religion. You will have to show clearly 
and with patience that if the name is to ex- 
press the faith at all it must speak of vital ex- 
perience and that inclusive truth or life 
which it is supremely the mission of the 
church to declare. 

And the name of the denomination may be 
avoided. Except where it is needed to scién- 
tifically distinguish or classify, or in practi- 
cal administration, keep it out of sight. Let 
the name suggest some spiritual fact or factor 
which holds it close to the great Church 


Catholic, summoning all to contact with eter-- 


nal things. 

What shall be said about using the name of 
Christ? It would be a happy thing if each 
community of less than three thousand people 
had one church and called it The Church of 
Christ. But where there are more, to give 
any one the name, Christ Church, can hardly 
be in the spirit of Christ. 

Use the names which historic places or 
events have given us as a heritage of re- 
ligious impulse. Long may Pilgrim and 
Plymouth and Bethiehem and Bethel have 
place on tablets and year- books. 

The names of saints, old and new, have no 


more fitting monuments than in the titles of 
the local churches. Recognize the heroes of 
the faith—Luther, Savonarola, Cromwell, 
Knox, Wesley—with the thought only of the 
Christopher in each. 

There remains one other class of names, the 
most fitting, the most worthy of general adop- 
tion. These directly connect the church with 
the elements of its spiritual life. Members of 
the Sixth Church or the Maple Street are say- 
ing and doing things which would seem inap- 
propriate in The Church of the Beatitudes. 
There is uplift for him who reads amid the 
Babel signs such names as—Messiah, Grace, 
Hope, Open Door, The Way, Covenant, Em- 
manuel. 

Here, young reformer, is your outline. 
Whether you say this in lectures or in print, 
in form of argument or of story or impassioned 
prophecy, make it clear that the charch differs 
in kind from every other organized bedy. If 
you are superior to Carlyle and can write a 
book in power beyend the Sartor Resartus, 
make that the channel of your propaganda. 
Put in chapters on, The Church not a Lodge 
or Society for Mutual Improvement; The 
Suggestiveness of the ‘Name, Its Appeal to 
the Transcendent and Eternal. Dwell long 
upon the gospel from a true heart and in a 
true expression. 

If after all you content yourself with utter- 
ing this appeal in a sermon, let your text be, 
“T will write upon him the name of my God, 
and the name of the city of my God, the new 
Jerusalem, ... and my own new name.” 





Reasons for Hopefulness in 
North China 


BY REV. W. 8S. AMENT, D. D. 


It is a mystery to the residents in North 
China how the reports in the papers in the 
United States of unrest and possible disturb- 
ance here should have arisen. Certainly 
they never emanated from the United States 
Legation as stated in one periodical. An 
enemy must have been sowing these tares. 
There are reasons why certain persons, espe- 
cially Russians, desire the agitation to con- 
tinue. China suffers most from these un- 
founded reports. Dr. Coltman has done his 
share in arousing the fears of all friends of 
all foreign residents in China and doubtless 
little realized how much injury he has done 
to all relations between China and the rest of 
the world. The death of Jung Lu removes 
the most anti-foreign of all the prominent 
men in China, But even he was not wanting 
daring the last few months in efforts to con- 
vinee foreign Powers of his plans for harmo- 
nious relations between his and other coun- 
tries. That he was conniving with exiled 
Prince Tuan and Tung Fu Hsiang for more 
trouble no one in Peking believes. Reports 
from distant Kansu all indicate that Tung 
Fa Hsiang’s forces are disintegrating and he 
is practically left alone. He has no resources 
to sustain a large company of men. Mission- 
aries report the province as guiet with no 
prospect of trouble. 

Yesterday (April 23) the emperor and Em- 
press Dowager returned from their visit to 
the Western Tombs. Their going on this 
journey had given rise to many rumors as to 
their purpose in leaving Peking for good. 
But they came back on the time appointed 
aod gave thanks for their safe return in the 
Temple of Kuan Ti (Tutelary Deity of this 
dynasty), just outside the Front Gate. Many 
foreigners assembled on the wall to see them 
pass by. Going into the temple, the empress 
discerned several of the ladies on the wall 
whom sbe recognized, and she stood for some 
time smiling and waving her handkerchief at 
them. There was every indication of great 
pleasure on her part in seeing those whom 
she had formerly met at her receptions. With- 
out doubt she is attracted to foreigners per- 
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sonally but has a dread lest the incoming of 
foreign religions and manners may weaken 
her hold upon the empire. The great problem 
before the most astute minds in China now is 
how to get for their country the benefits of 
Western education and civilization without re- 
ceiving the Christian religion or China’s being 
denationalized. , 

The legation area is practically transformed 
into a foreign city. Its paved and well-lighted 
streets are an object lesson to thousands who 
visit the district to see and learn. Many 
buildings are being erected and all materials 
have gone up in price. The Chinese have a 
new Board of Public Works, which is sup- 
posed to be planning for the reconstruction 
of the streets, sewers, and lighting of the 
city. We had hoped much from it, but it is 
hopelessly corrupt, like all governmental of- 
fices in China, and the good purposes of Prince 
Ching are thwarted. 

The plans for union in educational work be- 
tween the London Mission and the American 
Board seem to be consummated. Mr. and 
Mrs. Biggin of the London Mission have been 
appointed to go to Tung-cho and assist in the 
work of the college. Arrangements will be 
made for the transferance of the most ad- 
vanced scholars in their high school jast as 
soon as buildings are prepared. 

Mrs. Little, the apostle of the anti-foot- 
binding agitation, is in Peking and hopes to 
secure an audience with the Empress Dow- 
ager. Her society, called the Heavenly Foot 
Society, has secured as members and patrons 
many ladies from high families. Officials of 
rank attend her meetings and she is most en- 
thusiastic in this humanitarian work. She 
has traveled over large portions of the empire 
and enlisted thousands in support of her cru- 
sade against this giant evil. 

Peking, April 24, 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 5 


Mrs. G. W. Brooks presided and read a part 
of the first chapter of Hebrews. The leading 
thought of the hour was, “Our Lord lives for- 
ever,” a source of immeasurable comfort in 
the midst of all changes. Mrs. Capron added 
her word, “‘If the Lord Jesus were now upon 
earth, he wou'd be abreast of the age.” ‘In 
everything ye are enriched by Him.”’ 

Interesting information concerning Har- 
poot missionaries was given. Miss Seymour, 
who went out in 1867,and Miss Bush, who fol- 
lowed in 1870, are still at their posts, loving 
and beloved, not yet suspending active duties. 
Letters were read from Miss Daniels, Miss 
Barnum and Miss Huntington. They say: 
“The homes of our educated friends are a 
great contrast to the homes of the ignorant. 
The children of our graduates are refined; 
one can pick them out in any company.” 
Some of the touring experiences create in us 
little longing for such excursions, if we con- 
sider only the inevitable physical discomforts. 
But these women mention their trials only in- 
cidentally, and wish they could do more of 
this same work. They do gain the attention 
of many listeners, and when one asks, “ Why 
did no one ever make it clear to me before?” 
again we sympathize and are glad they can 
tell the story. The constant refrain seems to 
be, “‘ We cannot be content unless we see the 
Spirit working in power.” 

They have all cordially welcomed Mr. H. H. 
Riggs, who has been called to the presidency 
of Euphrates College. 

Miss Piatt is in this country, but hopes to 
return to her kindergarten. 

Mrs. Henry Fairbanks reported work in 
Vermont, where Miss Kyle is now attending 
meetings, more meetings than days, and where 
she is always gladly received. 

After next Friday, June 12, these meetings 
in Pilgrim Halli will be suspended until the 
first Friday in October. 
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Lowell 


The Spindle City has been heard from lately, 
like a clock that startles us by stopping. A 
strike of nine weeks for ten per cent. more 
wage in our cotton mills made 15,000 idlers. 
Yet business was kept up, for the strikers 
still had savings to spend, and hundreds of 
other factories went singing on. 

Only one of our Congregational churches 
had a considerable number of strikers, and 
as practically all of these were non-union 
men or women, they have now gone back to 
work at the old wage. The other end of the 
trouble was ours; for the stockholders, mill 
agents, overseers and head workmen are 
more frequently Congregational, while the 
operatives are chiefly in the Roman or Greek 
Catholic churches. We are grateful for the 
perfect peaceableness of the forces at war 
and the gentlemanly deportment of both sides. 
Every one is sorry that wages cannot be raised 
—none more@orry than the managers them- 
selves, 

Besides the strike, another issue has brought 
us before the state and nation—the original 
package of liquor. It has always been ad- 
mitted by Calvinists that “‘ original sin” comes 
into the world in an extremely small packega 
at every soul’s birth; but the liquor sharps 
took us quite by surprise when they tmported 
from Canada beer and ale in bottles so small 
as a pint and sold them in our no license city 
under the protection of state law. “Selling by 
the pint has turned out to be wholesale in 
malt liquor, though not in spirituous, simply 
because not otherwise defined in the United 
States tariff law upon which our state ordi- 
narce is based. The churches were not slow 
to shower petitions upon Governor Bates to 
legislate away this blunder that makes a 
mockery of our no-license vote. Until such 
relief can come, Lowell must suffer vicari- 
ously for other cities and towns in the com- 
mon wealth, because the same loophole squints 
through every local liquor regulation. 

The Congregational Club held its last meet- 
ing for the season at the suburban church in 
North Chelmsford, where Chaplain Batt of 
the Concord Reformatory told the tale of 
prison life with deep impressiveness, The 
next year for the club promises wel], under 
the care of Mr. Asa C. Russell. 

The growth of Lowell Congregationalism 
for the past year bas netted twenty-seven 
members to our churches. John Street 
Church still maintains its organization, with 
about one hundred more members to be dis- 
posed of. While Congregationalism still leads 
above any other Protestant church, the source 
of supply has become attenuated; for the 
flood of Greeks and other Catholics is now the 
chief material of our city’s growth. 

An ‘interesting note comes from the church 
in Pawtucketville, where the venerable pastor 
emeritus of Eliot Church has been acting as 
pastor for the winter. A new vigor and pros- 
perity has sprung up under the leadership of 
Dr. J. M. Greene, so that, like the tree planted 
in the house of the Lord, he is truly bringing 
forth fruit in old age. His vigorous preach- 
ing reminds onejof John Knox’s old age when 
he had to be carried into the pulpit, but when 
there, would so powerfully utter God’s word 
that he would “seem like to ding the pulpit 
into blads.”’ KE. V. B. 


The Newton Circuit 


For fifty-six years the meeting house of the 
First Church in Newton Center has been a 
landmark, but after this week many will miss 
its slender spire. The old building is being 
torn down to make room for the new stone 


edifice. At the closing communion service 
last Sunday six young men were received into 
membership on confession and five infants 
were baptized. The new building is to be a 
handsome structure in the style of an old 
English parish church, with a square Norman 
tower, and will furnish ample accommoda- 
tions for all forms of the church work. The 
estimated cost, with complete equipment, is 
$107,500, and all but $5,000 of this sum is al- 
ready pledged. The new house will be the 
sixth in the 240 years of the church’s history. 
It is to be done by July 1, 1904, and mean- 
while, after the summer months, the congre- 
gation will worship in Bray Hall. During 
July and August union services are to be 
held with the Baptist and Methodist churches. 

After a successful year of service, Dr. G. T. 
Smart of Newton Highlands sails for England 
with his wife, June 20. Born in Leicester, 
he will revisit his boyhood home and spend 
the summer in the British Isles. The church 
will be kept open, Rev. C. R. Seymour, D. D., 
of Bennington, Vt., preaching in July and 
Dr. O. 8. Davis of Newtonville in August. 

A unique charity, started by Rev. E. D. 
Burr of the Baptist church but now adopted 
by all the denominations, is enlisting the en- 
ergies of the ladies of the Center and High- 
lands. It is called The Mothers’ Rest. An 
old farmhouse has been secured and fitted up, 
and hither are brought tired mothers from 
the tenements of the city, with their little 
children, for a course of country air treat- 
ment. The grounds are ample, and fresh air, 
wholesome food and loving care work great 
transformations in a short period. 

Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., of the Eliot Church 
is home again, much refreshed by his fiying 
trip to the Old World. SENEX. 


Historic Salem 
A PROMOTER OF UNITY 


The kingdom of heaven has not fully come 
in the region of its first publishing on these 
shores; but the “ministers of Salem and 
vicinity” of every ecclesiastical name, save 
the Roman Catholic, are giving a plain ex- 
position of the ancient rule, “In essentials, 
unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, 
charity.” 

For ten years or so they have gathered 
quarterly to hear and discuss some paper of 
common interest and sit at the board, spread 
in some church vestry and served by the will- 
ing hands of the young ladies of a single 
parish or of two or three. 

From its beginning Rev. John W. Buckham 
has been its efficient secretary and has borne 
the burden of preparation for its meetings. 
Now that he goes to his professorship at Pa- 
cific Seminary, his brethren, at the last meet- 
ing, through Rev. J. P. Franks of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, presented him with a beautiful 
loving cup, which, after a graceful response 
from the valued recipient, was filled with 
** sparkling Wenham” and passed from lip to 
lip. No one has done so much as he to fur- 
ther the purpose of the organization and 
bring in the day of sympathy and c)-opera- 
tion among the diverse bands of Christian be- 
lievers in this section. His last word was an 
earnest appeal for the federation of churches 
against the fc rces of materialism, skepticism 
and worldliness, which are powerful here- 
abouts. 

SHALL THE CONGREGATIONALIST REPRE- 

SENT THE MISSIONARY SOOIBTIES 

Ata recent meeting of Essex South Confer- 


ence the Relation of Religious Journalism to 
the Home was ably discussed. It was sug- 


gested—anent the proposed iesuing of a sin™ 
gle missionary magazine, which the societies 
seem unwilling to attempt—that The Congre- 
gationalist serve as their representative. Is 
not this a practicable solution of the ques- 
tion, and would not its weekly issues have 
added interest to many who now pay little 
attention to the pamphlets which come from 
the various society presses ? 


A MONUMENTAL QUESTION 


Salem is not a little stirred by the offer from 
a@ descendant of Laurence and Cassandra 
Southwick, who were exiled from the colony 
because of their Quaker faith and practice, to 
erect a costly statue, in their memory, on the 
public equare. The design proposed is that 
of heroic figures of a man and woman, the for- 
mer straggli a la-Samson—to tear open the 
jaws of an immense tiger which has attacked 
them, while the woman crouches beneath. 
This fierce creature is supposed to symbolize 
the savage ferocity of the Paritan, in his treat- 
ment of those who differed with him in mat- 
ters of religious belief and confession. 

Not a few think this monstrous beast would 
typify and immortalizs cruelty and intoler- 
ance much more effectively than the mild and 
constant virtues of the Quaker, which their 
admirer wishes to commemorate. 

The deeds of those days, done in all honesty 
of conviction, do not need to be rehearsed out- 
side historical text-books ; and many are dis- 
posed to decline the gift, which would serve 
only to perpetuate a dark page in that early 
record. But Salem, to her shame be it said !— 
has no monuments—not even one to her noble 
sons who fell in the Civil War—except a 
Father Mathew statue, over against its.chief 
rum shop; and a stone which marks the “ first 
armed resistance to British Authority in this 
Country.” The offer of this expensive group 
of Quaker and tiger may be too much for the 
self-respect of the modern citizen and so be 
accepted by the city government. It is said it 
“ will attract visitors.” So would a zodlogical 
garden! 

ONE LESS SHRINE 


The iconoclast, too, has reached this famous 
town, and, in the shape of a truth-telling com- 


‘mittee of the Essex Institute, has already laid 


its destructive judgment on the venerated 
shrine to which hundreds of pilgrims from all 
over the world annually come—“the first 
meeting house built in America,” which is 
now standing. The engraving of the little 
building has become quite familiar to multi- 
tudes and the tradition of its genuineness 
must now be abandoned. While the mortifi- 
cation of having to surrender an interesting 
relic to the desolating proofs of the antiquarian 
is great, it will be something of a relief to the 
exhibitors no longer to try to explain how 
so large a congregation as the settlement 
must have had could assemble within its 
walls. LUKE. 





Connecticut Valley Prosperity 
SPRINGFIELD 


The membership of our churches has passed 
the 4,000 mark, making a gain of 108 last year. 
This growth bids fair to increase if the recent 
communion accessions afford a basis for judg- 
ing. South Church received 13 at Easter and 
Emmanuel half as many; in May First and 
Hope each had 16 additions, North 10, Faith 
five, and others a smaller number. Long- 
meadow received nine in March, the largest 
number coming at once since 1876. 

Faith Church, for present protection and 
prospective progress, has bought the vacant 
lot adjoining its present situation. Stra- 





ee 
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tegically located on a prominent corner in a 
growing residence section of the best class, 
the charch must face enlargement in a few 
years at most. The same problem confronts 
Emmanuel in another growing district. East- 
ern Avenue has been improving its edifice 
with new roof, new carpets and decorations, 
at an expense of $800; and reopened after 
Easter. 
HOLYOKE 


On May 17, Second Church unveiled a me- 
morial window with fitting exercises. It was 
given by the widow of William Skinner, a 
prominent member who passed on a year ago. 
It represents the transfiguration, with the ra- 
diance from the Christ illumining all the 
other figares—angels and disciples, Moses 
and Elijah. The window is one of Tiffany’s 
best productions and is said to be the largest 
ever placed in the valley, being 22 feet high 
and 19 broad. The services included a me- 
morial sermon by the pastor, Dr. E. A. Reed, 
and the singing of Mr. Skinner’s favorite 
hymns. 

In the evening at Grace branch of the Sec- 
ond Church occurred the dedication of a 
worship tablet, also the gift cf the Skinner 
family. It is of hammered brass and is set 
on the left wall of the auditorium. The in- 
scription of over 200 words contains seven 
directions for worship, copied from the Ha- 
warden Church tablet in England. The first 
is typical: “‘On your way to the Lord’s heuse 
be thoughtful, be silent or say but little, and 
that little good.” The address by Dr. P. S. 
Moxom of Springfield was on reverence and 
worship. 

NORTHAMPTON 


Edwards Church is blessed with the most 
vigorous men’s club in this region. It has 
the honor of furnishing the first president of 
the state federation of men’s clubs, and has 
just tendered a reception and banquet to the 
pastor-elect, Rev. Willis H. Butler. The 
membership is now 161, and the club has ex- 
pended about $600 in improving the church 
plant the past year, expecting to do about the 
same in the year to come. Lone. 


Scotland’s New Pastor 


Fortunate the pastor and people where installation 
services have stfth origin and circumstances as 
those of Rev. Bernard Copping at Scotland Church, 
Bridgewater, Mass., May 27. A home missionary 
church, yet out of debt and possessing a small fund, 
thoroughly convinced that its new pastor was sent 
in answer to prayer, wel d the ec il. The 
new preacher, of unusually bright and ready mind, 
read a paper which drew from the moderator, Rev. 
C. E. Stowe, the comment, “ It is eccentric in being 
thoroughly Biblical”; and from the council, action 
hearty and unanimous. Dr. Archibald’s sermon 
was timely and brief, and the other numbers were 
pleasing and inspiring. 

Mr. Copping is of English birth and Wesleyan an- 
tecedents. He came to Canada in response to a call 
for Methodist pioneer preaching. Finding his train- 
ing inadequate he entered Bangor Seminary, and 
upon graduation in 1879 was at once claimed by 
churches of our order. His pastorates have been 
Dunstable, Mass., Rupert, Vt., Groveland and Ac- 
ton, Mass. His wife is well fitted to help him. 
Heartily interested in temperance work, an accept- 
able speaker at Endeavor conventions, the new 
pastor is worthy of the enthusiasm and unanimity 
with which he has been received. G. H. J. 








Dedication and Semicentennial 


The College Church of Berea, Ky., dedicated its 
parish house May 10, with sermon by Rey. E. H. 
Pearce, D.D., of Danville. Three weeks later, 
May 31, the church celebrated its 60th anniversary 
with an address by Prof. J. A. R. Rogers, D. D., of 
Windsor, Ct. He and his wife taught the first 
school here in 1858. The sermon was a vivid por- 
trayal of the wonderful providence of God in plant- 
ing and protecting this. anti-slavery work in the 
heart of Kentucky before the war. There were a 


half dozen short but interesting addresses by Mrs, 
Rogers, the son and daughter of John G. Fee 
(founder) and others intimately connected with the 
work fifty years ago. 

About twenty of the original seventy-eight stu- 
dents in 1858 were on the platform. Ten are living 
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in distant places. An audience of hundreds lis- 
tened over three hours to stirring addresses. 

At the morning service the baccalaureate sermon 
was given by Rev. F. J. Van Horn of Worcester, 
Mass,, who three days later received the degree of 
D. D. at Berea College Commencement. A. 





Record of 


Calls 


ADAMS, ALLISON D., Whitewater, Wis., to Plain- 
view, Minn. Accepts. 

BosLky, NELLIE, Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy and for some time an A. MN. A. teacher, 
to become pastor’s assistant at Central Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. Accepts. 

BUTCHER, STEPHEN G., Orange Park, Fla., to 
Rapid City,8.D. Accepts, beginning July 1. 

CAIN, FRANK E., Ithaca and Neptune, Wis., to 
Hayden, Col. Accepts. 

CAMERON, JOHN 4G., to remain a third year at 
Pewaukee, Wis. 

CoRBIN, PAUL L., Oberlin Sem., to become travel- 
ing secretary for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Accepts for one year, beginning Aug 1. 

CraiGc, J. E., Wakefield, Kaa., to Farnam, Neb. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Cross, ROSELLE T., York, Neb., accepts call to 
Eugene, Ore. 

DAVIBS, JOHN F., Welsh Ch., Nebo, O0., to Dawn, 
Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

DowD, Quincy L., Winnetka, Ill., to DePere, Wis. 
Accepts. P 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, to continue indefinitely at 
Pendleton, Ore., where he has already served for 
a year. 

ELWELL, T. Ros’t, formerly of Stoughton, Wis., to 
Harwood and Argusville, N.D. Accepts, declin- 
ing call to Staples, Minn. 

GEORGE, JESSE C., Olds, Io., to Touchet, Whit- 
man Eells Memorial and Bethel Chs., Walla Walla, 
Wn. Accepts. 

GONZALRS, FRANK C., Pioneer Ch., Clear Lake, Io., 
to Van Cleve. 

GRIFFITHS, Wo. A., to continue at Trempealeau, 
Wis., also to Wheaton Ch., Eau Claire. Accepts. 

HAMLIN, CHRISTOPHER R., to remain permanently 
at Plymouth Ch, Lincoln, Neb. 

HART, WM. W., Friend, Neb., to Thawville, Ill. 
Accepts. 

Jones, THOos., Yale Sem., to Brule and Keystone, 
Neb, Accepts. 

MORSON, Rop’r R., 8t. John, N. B., accepts call to 
Yarmouth, Me. 

ROBERTS, RUEL W., Oberlin Sem., to Ripley, O. 
Accepts, while continuing studies at Oberlin. 

STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., declines call to 
North Side Ch., Milwaukee. 

STONEY, JOHN R., serves Center Chain, Minn., in 
connection with Ceylon. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct., not called to 
Riverside, Me. He is simply summering in that 
vicinity with his family. 

Woopcock, ALBERT C., Chicago Sem., to Cass 
Lake, Minn. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ARNOLD, WM. R., and MILLER, JOHN X, o. An- 
dover Sem. June 8.° Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; 
other parts, Profs. E. C. Smyth, Francis Brown, 
J. W. Platner and Drs. H. A. Stimson and J. L. 
Barton. Dr. Arnold is the recently elected Bitch- 
cock professor of Hebrew language and literature 
at the seminary. Mr. Miller is a member of the 
graduating class under appointment to India asa 
missionary of the American Board. 

DAVIES, JOHN F., i. Dawn, Mo., April 19. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Thos. Evans, Thos. Griffiths and 
H. X. Hughes. 

HELMING, Oscar C., i. St. Paul’s Ch., Nutley, 
N. J., June 3. Sermon, Rev. A. W. Vernon; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. W. Baldwin, A. H. 
Ball, W. J. Paske and J. A. Fairley. 


Resignations 


BROWN, Jas. M., New Richmond, Wis., td take ef. 
fect Aug. 1. 

FARREN, MERRITT A., Lyndon, Yt., to take effect 
Sept 1, closing a five years’ pastorate. 

GrRiFFiIs, WM. E, Ithaca, N. Y., to take effect 
Sept. 30, after ten years’ service. He will devote 
himself to literary and historical pursuits. 

LEAVITT, FRED’K W., West Point and Crowell, 
Neb., to take effect July 1, after four years’ 
service. 

MOSLANDER, FRANKLIN V., Neligh, Neb., and will 
take a year’s rest. 

READ, Jas. L., Crested Butte, Col., after five years’ 
service. 

SMITH, ALBERT H., Bartieveld, Wis. 

Wore, Jos., Grafton, O., and will remove to 


Oberlin. 
Summer Supplies 


CHAPMAN, Francis H., Chicago Sem., at Bristol 
and Paris, Wis., till close of next seminary year. 
GRIFFITH, D., at Cambria, Minn. 


the Week 


HOLBROOK, FRED C., Cleveland, O., is not supply- 
ing at Franklin Ave. Ch., in that city. 

LANPHEAR, WALTER E., Geddes, 8. D., at De Smet. 

MARGRETT, ALBERT, Georgetown, Can., at Brant- 
ford, until the coming of a pastor. 

Van LUFKEN, F. L. H., at Tillinghast and Key- 
stone, Wis. 


FROM OBERLIN SEMINARY 


HATFIELD, GEO. B., at Bonesteel, 8. D. 
KineG, THOS., at Absarokee, Mont. 
McCOLL, Ray J., at Republic, Mo. 
WILLIAMS, Epw. M., at Hermosa, 8. D. 


Increase in Salary 


AVERY, OLIVER P., Deadwood,S. D. $120. 
Boot, Henry K., Tucson, Ariz. $300. 
WIGHT, CAs. A., Hallowell, Me. $100. 


Personals 


MERRILL, JOHN L., after forty-two years of active 
ministry, living without charge Fitchburg, 
Mass., passed his seventieth b y, May 29, 
receiving over 100 congratulatory letters from 
former parishioners and friends. His New En- 
gland parishes have been Acworth, Marlboro and 
Rindge, N. H., and Newbury, Vt. 

TAYLOR, GRAHAM, of Chicago Seminary, and wife, 
have gone abroad for six months’ vacation. 

WILLIAMS, WM., on closing his five years’ work at 
Oldtown and Milford, Me., was presented with 
a gold watch by friends in the former place and 
a dressing case by parishioners in the latter. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Manhattan Terrace, org. and 
rec. 2 June. About 30 members. : 


Congregational Clubs 


LINCOLN, N&B., at Plymouth Ch. Reorganized 
with 100 members, Charles E. Weston, toast- 
master, and admits women to membership. Dr. 
M. A. Bullock elected president and Mr. J. B. 
Horton, secretary. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minnesota Club, at Plym- 
outh Ch., heard Hezekigh Butterworth on Across 
Panama. 

NasuHva, N.H., Central New Hampshire Club, at 
First Ch. Address by Rev. G. Glenn Atkins of 
Burlington, Vt , on Present Tenses of the Gospel. 
Rev. F. G. Clark elected president. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Address by Dr. C. E. Jeffer- 
son on Old and New Conceptions of the Bible. 

SALEM, Mass., Essex Club, Ladies’ Night. Sub- 
ject, Higher Education of Women. Addresses 
by three women on Its Value to the Home, To 
Society, To the Nation. 

WELLS RIVER, VT., Passumpsic Club. Morning 
session at church, with address by Dr. D. N. 
Beach on Tramping in the Scottish Border. Din- 
ner at Hale’s Tavern, with postprandial speeches 
by Rev. Messrs. J. A. Belanger, A. F. McGregor, 
H. J. Kilbourn and Richard B. Eastman. 


Anniversaries 


MonrTccalr, N. J., First.—Thirty-third of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford’s coming to the church, celebrated 
June 7. 


May Receipts of the A. M. A. 








1902 1903 

nations 16,893.27 $18,314.79 

— 5 $6159 5,330.71 

Tuition, 5,389.67 6,745 69 

Total, $25,444.53 $30,891.19 

8mos 1902 8 mos. 1903 

ati 122,104.57 $119.665.67 
Estates. ‘ 51,600.46 : 

Tuition, 39,852.44 43,508.05 

Total, $213,557.47 $210,088.74 


A decrease in donations of $2,438 90, a decrease 
in estates for current work of $4,685.44, and an 
increase in tuition of $3,655.61; net decrease 
$3,468.73. 


May Receipts of the A. B. C, F, M. 








1902 1903 
paste ee ee 
Total, $45,115.59 $48,357.34 

9 mos. 1902 9 mos. 1903 
a meseasane Pghaens 
Total, $486,029.96 $468,801.08 


Increase in donations for nine months, $24,507.24; 
decrease in legacies, $41,736.12; total decrease, 
$17,228.88, 
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Crucified with Christ 

What would it mean to you and to me 
to hang upon the cross with Jesus Christ ; 
to feel in our palms the burning of 
the nails ; to look down into the faces of 
the sneering crowd distorted with malice ; 
to hear the insults from men we loved ; 
to look im vain for the faces of disciples 
and know we were forsaken by all; 
feel upon the cheek the burning kiss of 
= friend who had ne to feel one’s 
self crushed down there by the sin of we 
world, which love had sought so bag: Hd 
conquer? ... If you and I hung there 
with him and realized what sin menat, do 
you think that we would ever want to sin 
again ?—John Hopkins Denison. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


CONNECTICUT STATE MERBTING, New Haven, June 16. 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ Copzanein, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 
SOUTHERN YOUNG PRBOPLE’A MIGSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10, 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE'S a 
ARY on OB, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 


OLDER Boys’ Sogranane Silver Bay, Lake Geor, 
N.Y, Aug. 28—sept-2. ” 


—_— 











Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ALLEN-—In Walpole, Mass. » Mrs. Mary Fisher 
Allen, in the 9 year of ea er _ Allen was the 
widow of Deacon Jeremiah A en, who died in 1876. 
= resided during the larger part of her long life 

in Waipole, and was for more than seventy years a 
— of the nae. Steadf: ‘= & in Chr charac- 
ter. ag ie good work of the church. a 
lover of Joung people she lived in the ap minis- 
be a of a quie e, and still lives in the mories 
of those who loved her and owe a debt to her kindly 
influence. 

CHAPMAN—In Exeter, N. H., 5, Rev. Jacob Cha) 
man, aged 93 yrs., the senior — of Philli Exe. 
ter Academy and probably of Dartmouth College, 

l career as a teacher he held pastor. 
ates at Marshall, Ill., and Deerfield and Kingston- 
N. H. Since 1879 he has rest mney Exeter. 

Op TL Eats Mt. Hermon, Mass., June 3, Harriet Louise 
Ford, wife of Prin. H. F. Cutler oft Hermon Bchool, 

FARR —In Chester, ‘hg george As Octavia C. sy 
Farr, wife of ar. Rin of 


the of stety “ehe 
Da ight, afer where vata He years feat her 


was buried at 
DRAKE'S > ALeTtO WINE 


The wonderful tonic medicine that removes all 
nn and disease from vital organs, tissues 
and blood. tab! ce 
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married life were spent. Born at Kirby, her father 
estminste two i 


moved to W er when she was old. 

She was Putney on Feb 4, 1864. Her 

life was one of q but Ley the 

church, the Sun school atid the community. 

in her faith, al ns all ertaine to the jife was 

very real t er presence one 

seenenes of her ap and dtawn to the 
ings that make She is survived 


fy be Serta two sons and s dauuhter. 
ee ome me ~~ oo er in Franklin 


¢ graduated r Bri eole ogical Sem1- 
nary in 1874 and labored from Bango vely as an strangle 


LANE —In Boston, June 2, Lucius Peg oungest son of 
the late Jonathan A. Lane, aged 31 yrs. ” 

aged 

ongre- 


Least Milton, June 1, Prof. J. Peter Lesle 
He was for three years pastor of the 
a onal church of Milton. He was the author of many 
valuable scientific works. 
NOURSE—In Westboro, Mass., May 23, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Nourse, aged 90 yrs. 


SHARP—In Poe Neb.. 


neni’, 16, Rev. Joseph LN 
Ts. He ‘h 


Sharp, 7 tes in re 
vania, Zanes e, 0, tnton rove, Wis,, and Mt 
and Glenw 


Pleasan 5 
WINTER In Tryon, N Rev. Alpheus Winter, aged 
65 yrs. 








Cures Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phesphate 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs; perfects digestion, and improves appe- 
tite. A strength builder. 
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Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evi], making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
and builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitute. 


BEECHER?’S inportant wots 
oe" e BOOKS 


now issued by 
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to hoid it. 


Adults’ gsc. Youths’ asc, Children’s asc, By mail or at dealers’. 


I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about. 


Seid Coly in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to 
mouth, stiles in irregular tufts—eleans between the 

This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. » 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


fit the 
teeth. Holein handle ona hook 






PLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine 8t., Florence, Masr- 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SANITARY BEDDING 





Any one who knows what it is to be so 
mentally alert that sleep does not come readily 
at night can afford one of our Paine Laid-Hair 


Box-Spring Mattresses. 


Indeed, such a person can’t afford nof 
to buy one, for it is the best provocative of 
sleep, and you are dependent on sleep for 


your mental alertness. 


PCVUAA PEED EOETEEIEL EES 


— 
neal 


IVY YOYOUED ODO Da OOLVEDE 





If you want to go instantly to the bottom of the whole question, and at 
the same time learn much about the means to woo Sleep, come and see our 


Sanitary Bedding Workrooms. 
It is a pleasure to show customers through this part of our factory. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL. ST., BOSTON 
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The Kansas Flood 


BY REV. H. E, THAYER, TOPEKA 


The Kaw valley has just experienced the 
most serious sorrow in the history of this 
middle West. The reports in the outside 
papers have been greatly exaggerated in the 
details but the aggregate has not been told. 
The actual is beyond the power of description. 
The most fertile valley in the state, whose 
lands have been held by their owners at $100 
and $125 per acre, has been covered with a 
raging flood from ten to fifteen feet deep. 
From Kansas City to Abilene the valley has 
been a great rushing sea for six days and the 
end is not yet. The blow fell where the people 
dwell most densely, and the loss of life and 
property can only be imagined as yet. 

A glance at the map will show that 700,000 
square miles must find their drainage through 
the Kansas River. This river has a channel 
about 500 feet wide and with rare exceptions 
does not overfiow its banks. Last year the 
water rose seventeen feet above low water 
mark and people wondered to see Little 
Rassiain trouble. This year the high water 
mark was twenty seven feet above low water 
mark, and the whole valley is covered with a 
roaring torrent. Nothing like this experience 
had been imagined by our people. In the 
State Historical Library is the diary of Rev. 
Jotham Meeker, missionary to the Ottawa 
Indians in 1844. His records show something 
similar to the recent floods but the oldest in- 
habitant had known nothing of the kind and 
there were no traditions of fisod in the Kaw 
valley. There had been rain for days and 
the towns above were overflowed, but still our 
people did not dream of trouble. Railway 
traffic stopped on Thursday, May 28, and on 
Friday the approaches to the Melan Bridge 
which connects North and South Topeka 
were covered at nightfall, the water was play- 
ing at the d.orsteps of the best houses in 
North Topeka and families were fleeing by 
the score; yet some people were not alarmed. 
But by 9 Pp. m, the city was in terror. The 
torrents had taken everything and the streets 
were rivers. People moved to the second 
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stery or climbed to the roof. The few boats 
and improvised rafts available gave but little 
relief till the day opened. At daylight there 
were dozens in tree tops, on telephone poles 
and broken roofs, clinging for dear life. 

The work of rescue began in earnest; but 
for the most part, boats had to be constructed 
before relief could be rendered. A few brave 
men, among whom the name of Sardou will be 
long remembered, heroically relieved those in 
extreme danger, but the madness of the tor- 
rents flowing in every direction made it a hard 
task for the fortunate few who had means of 
rescue. Saturday night was most sorrowful 
of all. The lime in the storehouses set fire to 
lumber yards and there seemed imminent dan- 
ger that all the buildings in North Topeka 
would be burned. Bat a heavy rain put out 
the fires that other wise must have caused many 
deaths. 

The floods have been great commoners. 
Rich and poor have been housed in second 
stories of public buildings, awaiting the slow 
means of release and meantime fed at the pub- 
lic expense. People have stood on benches in 
schoolrooms or on pews in churches to be 
away from the water. They were caught 
with the scantiest supplies of clothing and 
even their food had to be carried to them by 
friends, who had to leave them to minister to 
the immediate wants of others. In the midst 
of the worst burdens came happy relief in the 
shape of boats aad launches and skilled men 
from St. Joe. The rescue work was rapidly 
pushed, every device was tried and the 
trouble came to an end with few records of 
death. 

The city has been turned into one great re- 
lief society, and the wants of all have been 
met, but no one can tell the needs when the 
effort shall be made to clean the part of the 
city filled with débris of every kind, in which 
festering bodies of animals make the work of 
cleansing supremely hard. It will be six 
weeks before the people can return to their 
homes in North Topeka. And this only sug- 
gests a small part of the sorrow. The desola- 
tion has been extended for 150 miles, and the 
worst is supposed to be at Kansas City. 
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Our churches, of course, have suffered and 
we shall meet new home missionary problems ; 
but we are sure that the people who came here 
to make a free state will not forget the 
strength the churches must receive and can 
confer. 


In and Around Boston 


A Welcome to Secretary Vogt 

The first official reception was given to the 
new general secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
on June 3 The parlors of Second Church, 
Dorchester, were thronged with young people, 
many societies being represented; and under 
the management of the Boston Christian En- 
deavor Union an interesting program was car- 
ried out. A cordial welcome in behalf of the 
local church and society was extended by the 
pastor, Dr. Arthur Little. The Massachusetts 
State Union sent greeetings through its presi-" 
dent, Rev. James J. Dunlop of the Roxbury 
Presbyterian Church, while Mr. William 
Shaw gave fresh impetus to the meeting by his 
breezy words of greeting. In welcoming Mr. 
Vogt, Dr. F. E. Clark spoke of the fact that 
he is taking up his new work at a time when 
the prospects for the future of Christian En- 
deavor were never so fair, as reports are com- 
ing in of a great increase in the number of 
societies—the State of Indiana having gained 
208 new societies within the last six months. 
Dr. Clark hastened to add, however, that Mr. 
Vogt was not elected to his new position simply 
to aid in the increase of the number of socie- 
ties, but to advance the cause of Christ by set- 
ting a high standard of spirituality before the 
young people. This thought Mr. Vogt carried 
out in his inspiring address at the close of the 
meeting. 


Death of Mr. Barna S. Snow 

After several years of physical infirmity, 
Mr. Barna S. Snow died in Norwood, June 3, 
at the age of sixty-seven. He has figured 
prominently in local missionary activities and 
in Berkeley Temple. In the period when it 


(Continued on page 857.) 
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A Free Trip to the Seashore! 


ANY BOY CAN GO 


RCHIE EADIE sells THE SATURDAY EVENING POosT in a small town in 





New Jersey. One morning last summer he eagerly watched a crowd of people 


boarding an excursion train for the big camp-meetings at Ocean Grove and wished 
i that he was going with them. He had a little more than enough money for car-fare, 
; but nothing for board and spending money. Then an idea came to him. He wrote 


to the publishers of THE Post to add 100 copies to his order for that week and to 
send them to him at Ocean Grove. Two days later he was among those who 
boarded the excursion train. 

When he got to Ocean Grove he found his copies waiting for him and started at 
once for the beach with a bundle of them. The knowledge that unless he sold the 
copies he would not have money to pay for his board gave extra vigor to his work. 
Up and down the boardwalk, into the pavilions, on the hotel porches and along the 
streets he went, offering the magazine. Wherever there was a crowd there was 
Archie. Late in the afternoon he went to the boarding-house and engaged board 
for a week, tired but happy, for he had almost enough to pay the bill. 

Before the end of the week he received a check for $5.00, one of the cash prizes 
offered monthly to THE Post boys. He wrote for 50 extra copies for the next week. 
These he readily disposed of and decided he would stay a few days longer. At the 
end of that time he returned home, sunburned and happy, with enough money left 
to order his next week’s supply for ‘‘ home consumption.’’ Archie is 12 years old. 
He writes: ‘‘ That way of going to camp-meeting suits me all right.” 




























Any boy can sell THE SATURDAY EVENING POST after school 
hours and on Saturdays. No money required. We send ten copies free 
the first week. These supply the capital for the next week. Write to-day 
for the free copies and booklet showing photos of successful boys and 
describing their methods. 
























If 6000 boys are maKing money 


N Don’t be afraid to try it. this way, YOU can do the same. 
$250 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


To Boys Who do Good Work 
Address, BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
508 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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In and Around Boston 


Continued from page 856. 


was known as Berkeley Street Church he 
brought the Sunday school to a high degree of 
efficiency, and with his brother Franklin, who 
died some years ago, was one of the pillars of 
the organization. Business reverses came but 
they never lessened the sweetness of his 
spirit. Sinee 1889 he has been corresponding 
secretary of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
ety. The fact that for many years in early 
life he had been engaged in the fish business, 
not only turned his attention to the needs of 
the sailors, but made him successful in ap- 
proaching them. A man of purity, humility 
and genuine consecration, beloved by all who 
knew him, has passed on. 


In Memory of Mr. Mendell 

Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, held last 
Sunday a touching memorial service in honor 
of Rev. Ellis Mendell, its pastor for fifteen 
years. Rev. Perley B. Davis paid tribute to 
Mr. Mendell’s rare sympathy and friendli- 
ness; and Rev. S. C. Bushnell read apprecia- 
tive resolutions passed by the Yale Alumni 
Association of Boston. Others participating 
in the service were Rev. Messrs. F. L. Luce, 
D. A. Newton, and Drs. W. H. Allbright, 
S. B. Capen and Arthur Little. 


important Meetings to Come 

Though the Monday Ministers’ Meetings 
are over for the season, two Mondays this 
menth will offer as great attractions to the 
ministers as any of recent months. Prof. 
E. C. Moore is to speak at 1030 A. m. on the 
22d, and Rev. R. J. Campbell of London, at 
11.30 on the 29:h. Both these meetings will be 
at King’s Chapel, and have been arranged by 
a committee representing the ministers’ meet- 
ings of the different denominations. 


Decline in Drunkenness 

Co-operation of the Boston press, the cffi- 
cials of the Boston Elevated Railway, and the 
new head of the Police Board of Boston, has 
materially decreased the amount of drunk- 
enness in the city, especially on Saturday 
nights. Suburbanites coming to B)ston now 
find it far more d fficult to secure transporta- 
tion home than they used to. Stringent or- 
ders have been issued to the police and to the 
motormen and conductors of the cars to re- 
fuse admittance to all me. who are in the 
slightest degree under the iufluence of liquor. 








THAT’S THE TIME 
When Proper Food Is Necessary. 


Proper food is never more necessary than 
when recevering from a wasting sickness, 
when over-eating would be fatal ad yet the 
body needs nour yee and ad poosty of it. 

At this time the condensed rape Nuts 
is shown to be one’s most powerful friend. 
Four nepenen of Grape-Nuts and cream 
will susta healthy man for half a day and 

a less quantity in warm ag will build up the 
convalsssent WoL igo = No stomach is too 
week to digest and relish Grape-Nuts. “I 
was taken sick with Typhoid fever and ever 
one who has this disease knows how weak an 
lifeless a person feels when beginning to re- 


cuperate. 
I had to be very careful about my diet and 
could eat only very light foods. oa 
not seem to nourish me and instead of 
better every day I was just at a stand ten 
rer om ea oe fear a —_ One day 
w ying very much discouraged = 
sister who was reading to me from the pa) 
read an article about —- and we oy 
cided to to send fora 

‘From the very first ‘ol of Grape Nats I 

to improve, sirenath came in bounds 

and leaps with the result that I was soon out 
of bed; my change for the Tr seemed 
pom 4 marvelous. My mind is Glear and 


ng and my body sturdy. I am now en- 
trely recovered.”’ _— given by Postum 
Battle Cr poet, i 


z qty that ‘helps the body that’s the 
thing! a, number of them in the little 
recipe book in each package of Grape Nuts. 
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The Result of the South Wey- 
mouth Council 


The council which was called for Feb. 3, to ad- 
vise Union Church, South Weymouth, as to its 
future in view of its relations with the Old South 
Church, held its final meeting at Union Church 
June 4, and adopted by unanimous vote the follow- 
ing result: 


The letter missive which is the warrant for the 
council, while seeking advice as to the church dis 
banding or going on, especially asks counsel as to 
the method by which they might maintain fellow- 
ship with their brethren of the Old South Church, 
and also recites certain conditions ia the community 
relative to two Congregational churches and the 
efforts which have been made looking toward union 
with a sister church, and requests the council to 
examine the facts, review the proceedings and 
advise in the premises. 

Correspondence was laid before the council at its 
public session tending to shuw what attempts had 
been made toward closer fellowship of the churches 
and what were the relations to each other. 

A large part of the orai testimony also bore on 
this matter of the efforts made toward co-operation 
and union with one another and the spirit in which 
these advances were made and met and the pros- 
pect of ultimate success. 

Evidence was also introduced showing the numer- 
ical and financial strength of the respective 
churches, their situation and equip..ent with rela- 
tion to the community. 

The council sought, through the investigations of 
its special committee, further light on all these mat- 
ters. They have conferred with the church and 
parish officers of each of these churches to ascer- 
taia if possible the real spirit in the two bodies, 

In view of the evidence submitted to the council, 
they would advise the Union Church : 

1, That’ they have taken such steps as they 
had reason to think might result in a better fellow- 
ship of the churches in South Weymouth and have 
maintained their willingness, not only in the corre- 
spondence which passed between the two churches, 
but in the oral testimony before the council, both in 
public and in private, to abide by the decision of the 
council in all the issues involved. 

2. The union which the members of the Union 
Church sought would, if it could be consummated 
on terms fair and equal to each and in a proper 
spirit, be a boon to the community and conducive 
to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. It would tend 
to heal the divisions in households and promote 
good feeling among neighbors and present to stran- 
gers an impressive welcome to worship, service and 
fellowship, and to the powers of evil a united and 
aggressive front. 

3. On the other hand, the testimony shows that 
there is no disposition on the part of the officers er 
the memb-rs of the Old South Church, to which 
advances have been made on this and on previous 
occasions, to unite with their brethren on any basis. 
What seemed to be favorable responses to the offers 
of union in the early correspondence were followed 
by apparently new and sweeping conditions and 
definitions of terms which proved to be a practical 
bar to any further negotiations. 

4, The council finds the natural, material and 
spiritual resources of the Union Church ample for 
widely extended service and a united spirit. Their 
influence and standing in the community is such as 
to warrant the hope of increased attendance. The 
large number of young people and their earnest 
purpose impressed the council with the future out- 
look for new workers and burden bearers. 

6. With keen regret and a sense of deep disap- 4 
pointment and a feeling that a grievous injury is 
done the Master’s cause by this division of iaterests, 
the council would heartily commend the Union 
Church for its brotherly spirit and efforts in seek- 
ing a nobier fellowship of Christ in the community, 
but in view of these seemingly unalterable condi- 
tions and the long and useful history of the church, 
its present strength and unity and its promise of 
future efficiency as a separate organization, advises 
the Union Church to labor for the things that make 
for peace, and urges it to go forward in the prose- 
cution of its work as a church in a large and ag- 
gressive way, securing a pastor and teacher as soon 
as possible. They also recommend that all present 
agitation of the subject of union be dropped, and 
that the church give itself earnestly and unitedly to 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, hop- 
ing and praying for the unity for which the Master 
himself prayed, and they bespeak for the church 
which has endeavored to promote the unity of 
Christian interests the sympathy and support of the 
community. 





When a man wants very much to do a 
thing, he does not need to have some one come 
around and urge him and remind him of it. 
He is not offering excuses and asking post- 
ponement. He is eager and impatient. He is 
there on the spot and before the time. Other 
things can wait. So it should always be with 
those duties which symbolize our relation to 
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June Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Porce- 
lain and Cut Glass will find extensive 
exhibits of the best things to be seen 
in this line. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass, in sets or single 
pieces 
Rich Vienna Gilded Glass 
China Plates, $5 to $350 per dozen 
After Dinner Coffees, all values 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Chocolate Sets 
Tall China Pitcher Vases 
Ramikins and Plates 
Historical Plates 
Bread and Butter Plates 
Course Sets 
Fish Sets 
Entree Sets 
Dinner Sets, all values 
Jardinieres and Pedestals 
Chinese Piazza or Hall Seats 
Umbrella Vases, all values 
Old Blue Delft Placques 
Vienna Porcelain Paintings on Vases, 
Plates and Placques, $10 to $500 
each 
Guest Room Water Sets 
Sideboard Flagons and Steins 
Punch and Lemonade Bowls 
Creme de Menthe Glasses 
Ornamental Pieces, from 
Coalport 
Doulton 
Cauldon 
Copeland 
Royal Worcester 


Inspection Invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal, 


Street cars may be taken from either rail- 
way station to our door. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washingten 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention oa ven to every detail. Chapel 
and other special roo: with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 














SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





offers to young men 
and women a sym- 


metrical education pre- 
paratory to college, busi- 


ness or life. Unusual ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 

Courses. Ideal location, superior buildings, 

efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 

because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L..PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 








Christ.—Eachange. 





The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 
bruises:- cramps, diarrhova and all bowel complaints 


amie rear ons 











etaeraae serene 
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In and Around New York 


Another New Brooklyn Church 

Manhattan Terrace Church was recognized 
at acouncil held Tuesday of last week in the 
temporary building of the church, most of the 
Brooklyn churches being represented. Re- 
ports of trustees showed that the Sunday 
school, which was organized and has been as- 
sisted by the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, hasan average attend- 
ance of fifty-five; that regular public services 
were to begin last Sunday, Rev. C. M. Sever- 
ance Officiating, and that a $3,000 site for a per- 
manent building has been given by a friend. 
The Home Missionary Society has appropri- 
ated $300 annually toward a paster’s salary 
and will doubtless aid in the erection of a 
chapel soon to be commenced. The new 
church owes its existence largely to the efforts 
of Rev. C. T. Chase of Flatbush Church, who, 
seeing the needs of the section, went about 
the work of organization. 


Homeless Seamen 


The Sailors’ Home on Cherry Street, owned 
by the American Seaman’s Friend Society, 
has been sold to the city authorities, to be 
used for the anchorage of one of the new East 
River bridges. The price is stated as $110,000. 
No site has been selected for a new home, and 
until one is erected the sailors needing assist- 
ance will be sent to other institutions. 


A Memorial to Dr. Babcock 

A plot 125x100 feet on Thirty-sixth Street, 
west of Eighth Avenue, has been purchased 
for about $100,000 by the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, which will build on it a chapel and 
parish house in memory of the late Dr. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. Thence will be removed the 
work now conducted at Christ Church and the 
McAlpin House on Thirty-fifth Street. The 
latter is also a memorial building, but the 
foundation will be incorporated in the new 
plant. No statement has been made as to the 
cost of the new buildings, but much of it will 
be covered by the sale of the older structures. 


Mormons Kept Indoors 

The Mermon missionaries who were 80 ac- 
tive as street preachers in the Harlem section 
last spring and summer are not likely to be 
heard this season, as Mayor Low is with- 
holding licenses from them. Such license is 
absolutely necessary, and it is said that the 
mayor’s action toward the zealots from Utah 
is based upon the technical application of the 
law, which says that applications for licenses 
must be indorsed by some clergyman in good 
standing in the city, er by some religious or- 
ganization. Since the Mormons can hardly 
comply with these provisions, they will doubt- 
less have to confine their summer effort to the 








LEARNING THINGS 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class. 


When a simple chanee of diet brirgs back 
health and happiness story is brietly told. 
A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: “‘ After bei: g 
afflicted for years with nervousness anda 
heart trouble, I received a shock four years 
ago that left me in such a condition that my 
life was despaired of. I could get no relief 
from doctors nor from the numberless heart 
and nerve medicines I tried because I didn’t 
know that the coffee was daily putting me 
back more than the doctors could put me d. 

“ Finally at the request of a friend I left off 
coffee and began the useof Postum and 
my convictions I gradually improved in th 
until for the past 6 or 8 months I have been en- 
tirely free from nervousness and those terrible 
sinking, weakening spells of heart trouble. 

** My troubles all came from the use of coffee 
which I had drunk from childhood, and yet 
they disappeared when I quit coffee and took 
up the useof Postum.” Namegiven by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

ae people marvel at the effects of leaving 
off coffee but 


and — Postum, there is 
sense. xg 2 | 
Coffee is a destroy er—Post1m isa rebuilder. 
’s the reason. 





sma'l halls which they have been using all 
winter. 


Vacation Schools for Children 


Baptists do a useful sgmmer work on the 
East Side. Their plan might well be imitated 
by others in New York, and in other cities. 
Thousands of children play in the streets day 
after day. The Department of Education 
opens school grounds to them, and Baptists 
open church plots. They also appeal to other 
churches to open their plots, that the children 
may walk on soil rather than on brick and 
stones. Under direction of their City Mission 
Society, Bible lessons are given for an hour 
each day, and the children attended last year 
to the number of 2,700. This year ten churches 
and their grounds are to be thus employed. 
To have charge of these centers students are 
coming from Chicago, Colgate and McMaster 
Universities and from Rochester and Crozsr 
seminaries, from Vassar, Barnard, Wells, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke and other colleges, and 
are to become heads of departments. Finding 
the children determined to keep busy at some- 
thing, courses of study have been arranged for 
this summer in drawing, city history, singing, 
sewing, embroidery and iron work. Even 
games are taught. The schools are kept opsn 
during July and August at an expense of 
about $5,000 a season. O. MN. A. 





A New Jersey Installation 


St. Paul’s Church, Nutley, one of the newer 
churches of the Northern New Jersey Conference, 
opened its history with a rarely beautiful pastorate 
of near'y nine years by Rev. J. A. Fairley, who re- 
moved to Brooklyn last fall. This suburban church, 
with a steadily growing constituency, is to be con- 
gratulated on the succession to its ministry of Rev. 
Oscar C. Helming, late pastor of North Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The installing ceuncil met June 3, and heard a 
clear and frank statement of beliefs which have 
steadily gathered strength through Mr. Helming’s 
training in a minister’s home, Union Seminary, and 
two successful pastorates. The examination re- 
vealed, in a convincing way, qualities which can- 
not fail to have a marked influence upon the church 
and region which the new pastor is to serve; and 
it called forth the unanimous and hearty approval 
of the council. The sermon by a classmate of the 
candidate, Rev. A. W. Vernon, was a vivid portrayal 
of The Function of the Church in Modern Society. 
Mr. Fairley addressed his former parishioners, and 
other parts were taken by Rev. Drs. F. W. Baldwin 
and A. H. Bail. ; 

The Nutley church, with its beautiful home and 
delightful fellowship, has fotind a distinct place 
in the New Jersey brotherhood. WwW. J. P. 

of 
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Rededication at Hartford, Vt. 


An event of more than joeal interest was the 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


‘OU are now in the middle 
of your buying time, but 
the eluth manufacture1’s 

selling time is over. That’s 
wey he will make us his best 
materials now at much less 
than former prices, and that’s 
why we can e you 
suits and skirts, made to 
order in the newest styles 
and of bran new mate- 
rials, at one-third less 
than regular prices. 
Note these reductions :— 


Tailored Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes, former 
ed $10, reduced to 













$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$25 Suits reduced te 
$16.67. 


Traveling, Welking and 
- Dress. 


y Skirts, for- 
onde gg $5, re- 
duced 10 $3.34. 


__$6 Skirts reduced to 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6 67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Reduced prices on Traveling Dresses, 
Jackets, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell you 
the rest; sent free by return mail, If ible men- 
tion the color of samples you desire. At any garment 
ordered from us does not give satis‘action, send it 
back promptly and your money wil! be refunded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 


Have You Got 


Rheumatism ? 
You Can Be Cured; FREE. 


A Scientific Discovery Which Will 
Revolutionize the Treatments 


of Rheumatism. 


For Rheumatism, that horrible plague, I discovered 
a harmless remedy, and in order that every sufferin 
reader may learn about it I will gladly mail bim a tria 
box free. This is no humbug er deception, but an hon- 
est remedy that enabled many a person to abandon 
crutch and cane. In Lyon, Mo., it cured an old gentle- 
man 82 years of age, after suffering over 40 years. In 
Denham. Ind., it cured a lady who then cured fifteen 
of her neizhbors. In Marion, O., it enabled Mrs. Mina 
Schott to abandon her crutches. Rev. C. Sund of Har- 
risville, Wis.. testifies that this remarkable remed 
cured two men bers of his congregation, one who ha 
suffered 18, the other 25 years. In Bolton, N. Y., it 
cured an old gentleman 83 years of age. Never before 
has a remedy been so highly indorsed as this; among 
the eminent pe’ ple who indorse it is Doctor Quintero 
of the University of Venezuela, whose indorsement 
bears the official seat of the United States (o:' sul. No 
matter what jour form of rheumatism is, nor mind if 
doctors say you are in: urable. write me today sure and 
by return mail you will receive the tria} box, also the 
most elaborate book ever gotten up on the subject of 
rh tism, absolut«ly free. It will tel] you all about 

















rededication, May 26, of the edifice of 8 d 

“Church, Hartford, Vt. This church, since its organ- 
ization in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
has been a distinct and important factor in the life 
and influence of the denomination in the state. 

The remodeling of the bui ding has not changed 
its general proportions or exterior detail, but the 
interior has been greatly enriched and beautified. 
The repairs, begun in September, 1902, have been 
completed at a cost of $5,000, and this money, with 
but few exceptions, has been raised through the 
generosity of the church and soclety. 

The service of rededication was made peculiarly 
impressive and interesting by the participation of 
three former pastors, Rev. Messrs. 8. I. Briant, 
W. F. Stearns and A. J. Lord; while Rev. L. M. 
Strayer, who has just accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate, opened the service with the invocation. 

The sermon, by Rev. A. J. Lord of Meriden, Ct., 
was on the religion of art and the art of religion, 
and was a fine interpretation of the function of 
religion in expressing the beautiful, and the infiu- 
ence of the beautiful in developing character. 

Greetings came from former ministers, and from 
Rev. Mr. Tracy, whose grandfather was ordained in 
the church seventy years ago and went as a mis- 
sionary to China. The dedicatory prayer by Kev. 
S. F. Jones and the respor rvice of dedication 
by the cavuchenaiiie _— the exercises, 
which gave back ‘a church reconse- 
crated to the glory the service of man, 

; W. F. 8. 


= 2 





our case. You get the trial box and this wonderful 
book at the same time, both free, so let me hear from 
you at once and soon you will be cured. Address: John 
A “yvage 1147 Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sanatorium 
‘ho’ 
el 


eshte eats 





MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


OPIU ct 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ghio. 





Promotes 
Good Digestion 
by keeping the stomach 


clean and bowels active. 


At druggists, 50c,. & $1.00, 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


% 





Used by Anierican Ph; siclans 
Over 58 Years. 





A PLACE TO VISIT —One of the most interesting 
workrooms in this city and one to which visitors 
are cordially welcomed is the Sanitary Bedding 
Factory of the Paine Furniture Company at 48 
Canal Street. Every possible precaution ard safe- 
guard surrounds the manufacture of mattresses and 
pillows in these workrooms. It is doubtful if there 
is another exhibition in this country which can 
compare with this one from a hygienic standpoint, 


l and, best of all, such bedding costs no more than 


the ordinary kind. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


The graduating exercises of the School of 
Domestic Science and Christian Work were 
held at the Boston Y. W. C. A., Jane 3. 
Twenty-seven young women received diplo- 
mas or certificates for domestic science and 
art. 

A census of churches of the old city of 
London by the Daily News, taken on the 
first Sunday in May, showed that the com- 
bined attendance at the City Temple, Con- 
gregational, was 7,008, while that at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was 2,337. The combined attend- 
ance on Nonconformist churches was more 
than dyuble that at the Established churches. 


The new Assembly Hall of the Orphans’ 
Home, Franklin, N. H., was formally opened 
May 26, with an interesting program succass- 
fully carried out by the superintendent, Rev. 
Rafus P. Gardner. It included a brief open- 
ing address, singing by the children, and a 
delightful talk on Nature Study illustrated 
with charts, by E. J. Burnham of Manchester. 
An inspection of the buildings by representa- 
tives of the State Board of Charities and 
others revealed an admirable condition of the 
institution, which cares’for 150 children, and 
called forth warm’ expressions of commenda- 
tion. 





‘The Puritan Blood 


That Puritan blood fiowed in t(he'r veins 
that throughout our land has drowned 
much harmless joyousness; yet those 
who know of it only from hearsay do 
foolishly to speak ill of it. If ever earnest 
times should come again, not how to 
enjoy but how to live being the question, 
Fate demanding of us to show not what 
we have but what we are, we may regret 
that they are fewer among us than for. 
merly, those who trained themselves to 
desp se all pleasure, because in pleasure 
they saw the subtlest foe to principle 
and duty. No graceful growth, this Puri- 
tanism, for its roots are.in the hard, 
stern facts of life; but it is strong, and 
from it has rigged "all that is wort pre- 
serving in the Anglo-Saxon character. 
Its men feared and its women loved God, 
and if their words were harsh their hearts 
were tender. If they shut out the sun. 
shine from their lives it was that their 
eyes might see better the glory lying 
beyond; and if their view correct, 
that earth’s threescore years and ten 
are but as preparation for eternity, then 
who shall call them even foolish for turn- 
ing away their thoughts from its allure. 
ments?—From Jerome's Paul Kelver 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





A person who can’t argue is like a person 
who can’t chew; he swallows the facts of life 
unprepared for digestion.— Those Delightful 
Americans. 


Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A simple relief only is not sufficient, es- 
pee = hag relief is brought about by the 
aloes, rhubarb, or some io pnd 
par pak ~ vie They tempo: 
jeve but they weaken the towels yond abe 
Be —— worse. In eee ae the 

wels require strengthening, toning, 

pg that will assist them to do than 
work naturally and healthfully—in short s 
tonic laxative of the highest order. That is 
what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry a = 
It both relieves and permanent! 
pp Rng set bag nett riod Te pos 








Balding, ae F «de 
All leading druggists sell it. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








Bai Pittsburgh. 

pa Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh. 
FARNESTOOK else, 
ECKSTEIN } — 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY how to use 
BROOKLYN 
JEwert New York. 
ULSTER | i 
soc P oying a 
SHIPMAN eens 
COLLIER 
RED GAL St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & 3208 00 | 
mor ‘a, | does this, 
COMME ae 
REMEUCEY Louisville. 

National Lead Co., 


/not make a painter. 


859 


JN painting, as in everything 


experience counts. It 


should tell what to use and 


it. 


Get the best experience by em- 


responsible, practical 


painter, and remember the word 
| “painter” on a card or sign does 


Experience 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


100 William Street, New York. 





CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works. p.o:keucat Groom ass 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 


Church Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH SEATING, Per, Arsombly Ohaur 


tractive designs are also durable, comfort 
able and aid to better listening. Free cate 
logue. Schoo! Furaiture Company 
Balesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yor? 











chunen Mba 








ee soy Sino Oct and School Bells. s@~Send for 
sea d PEALS No P-eat prjoed grades 


CHURCH BELLS .ctvtsts 


BEL = 
LA tiara 














CUNARD LINE snr 


ee STEAMERS 

whee 14,380 600 feet |} ith Marconi’s 

bain md 8 oem. ms upper A VL midship. Perfect 
Queenstown, Liverpool. 

Saxonia sails June 30, July i 
Ivernia sails June 16, i 
Ultonia sails June 23, A 18; Gare class only. 

A Ounarder m New York e ery Saturday. 
Discount all owed Xe combined. ‘Outward and Return 
First and aie. a in Fares. 


MARTIN Ay agent, 2 2 Biate Bi, eee 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 





Immense new steamers. ist Cabin. O06 s a Beste 
Discount allowed if pene trip ticke 

88. Cestrian ........ June 88. Canadian ....... yes 4 

* Winifredian.... “ 20 Cestrian......... * iB 

“ Bohemian...... “ 27) “ Devonian........ “ 18 

“ Winifredian.... “ 265 


F. O. HOUGHTON & O@O., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 

ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 

“summer Paradise of New England.” 

Send 4c. in stamps for “Summer Homes Among the 

Green itis.” 130- e book beautifully illustrated. 

T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, ston, 








DOMINION LINE Scitw Sthivice 


Bosten—Qaeenstown—Liverpoei 


New Englan June 11) New England, a, s 
Mayflower, a. June 18 we aaa July 16 
Commonwealth, July 2 | Columbus, July a 





Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at lew 
FROM BOSTON 


TO MEDITERRANEAN D1Rect 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, June 6 guy 3 18. 
CAMBROMAN, June 


Saloon, $60 and 8 ie 24 Saloon, $50. 
Company's office, 77 State Street, Boston. 





ha you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, cither at Boston 
or Chicago. 














Why do you permit a custom at the communion 


a gs 
table ated ‘ou would not tolerate in your own 
Individual rege ? The use = the individual communion ser- 


ly. Are you open to conviction? 


Communion ieee eles een 


Sree book—it tells all about 
Pe Lae gen 


Cups SANITARY COMMUNION OUTPIT CO., Dept. E, Roctester, N. ¥. 





AT MARU 


FACTURERS 
PRICES 


AS Min T ST 
6 58 OPP BOvLs ETON $T 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Coc. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTER* 


BOSTOR. 











Excursions 
Southwest 


First and third Tuesdays 
each month over the 
Santa Fe. 


One fare, plus $2, round trip, first class, Chicago 
and Kansas City to Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Greatly reduced rates one way, second class, 
until June 15, 


Interesting pamphlets free, telling about cheap 
lands. ‘‘Santa Fé all the way.” 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party under special escort will leave Boston, July 10, 
for a tour through the 


GREAT LAKES, 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
The Wonderland of America. 


The outward journey from St. Paul will be over the **See 
Line’ and Canadian Pacific Railway, visiting Banff 
Springs, and return via the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Additional Tour to Alaska, July 24 

To the Park and return, July 10 and 31, Aug. 14 and 28. 

To the Park, Utah and Colorado, July 31 and Aug. 14. 

To the Park, Pacifie Northwest, California, 
Yesemite, and Grand Canon of Arizona, Avg. 12. 

To Europe, June 4 and 9 and July 2 and 7. 

Grand Tour Around the World, Sept. 8. 

Summer Tours to Leading Eastern Resorts. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

t@#-Soend for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











MORE THAN 


10,000 





Remington 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
over 2,200 more than all other makes of 
writing machines combined. i 

This condition is created by the demand 
for Remington operators; therefore it clearly 
reflects the 


CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 














Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rey. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. O. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop .Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press- __cmcaco 
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